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Golf Johnnie Walker Classic 


Stalking Tiger pounces on Els 


David PavleB In Phuket 

T HREE days before it became 
official, the Year of ihe Tiger 
was proclaimed last Sunday 
in Thailand. The Johnnie Walker 
Classic was won by Tiger Woods in 
one of the most amazing comebacks 
in golfing history. Eleven shots be : 
hind after 36 holes, eight behind 
after 54, Woods put together a final- 
round 65. seven under par, to catch 
Ernie Els, then beat him in a sud- 
den-death play-off. 

"It's just another year,” Woods 
said afterwards, and, beaming sud- 
denly, added, “but it's got my name 
it." 

The play-off between Woods, the 
world No 1 and Masters champion, 
and Els, the world No 3 and US 
fJpcn champion, lasted two holes. 
They played the I8th twice and on 
the second occasion the American 
holed a 12-foot birdie putt which 
sealed victory and set him off on 
that violent air-punching routine 
featuring a right hook some boxers 
would die for. 

It also earned him S220.000 and, 
ns it was his eighth win in 18 
months as a professional, consoli- 
dated his position at the top of the 
world rankings. It was the biggest 
recovery since, in 1992. Jamie 
Spence won his solitary European 
Tour victory by coming from 10 
shots behind in the final round to 
beat Anders Forsbrand in a play-off. 

Woods has always believed that 
there is no point in playing unless 
you expect to win, a belief perfectly 
expressed earlier when he was 11 
behind one of the world’s best play- 
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Pebble BeaciTbiasjw 
ished second. Els, who^C 
nnililmg to sluunbling oier fct 
mne holes, had to hole!*! 
hirtlie |>iiu from 13 feet ,| 
jnsl to get inti, the play-off, ; 

“Mtnew how difficult 'that.-' 

Wl, ,?, ds ' wise, No 8„ 

? i l i I was so lord ending February B, 1998 

cieurletl not to go to the 
ground. When it went in, 
shot off to hit some balls. , r 

After a few wedges he hit ■<* 

driver shots as hard as I could te' ' — ■ 

ml the nervous energy ouf. Biat- A I I ctrO lionC 
d«! not succeed. His first mda. MUoLI ctiicll lo 

debate the 
Queen’s role 

T HE debate on Australia's 
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all adrenalin 1 ' — went 311 
giving him 84 to the pin. 11*1 
Wedge shot, though, carried? 
yards on to the back fringe, need- 
only six more inches to be iiLv 
grass. 

“I was telling myself, 'Just r. 
yourself a second chance." ^ 
Woods. He did. by holing from-; 
feet for par. Ihe second time aw 
it was Els who was far too sin-, 
with his second, but he mamis 
lui-ed a lovely little chip to fivefv. 
Woods, though, gave him nodnco^ 


Packing a punch . . . Woods celebrates his victory after beatingSsh^ay*? 


ere. He was asked whom he ex- 
pected to win and he first of all 
stai-ed at his questioner and then, 
without the trace of a smile, and 
maintaining full eye contact said- 
“Me." 

He is not, of course, stupid: he re- 
alised that something remarkable 
would have to happen, but he also 
knows that his incredible talent can 
bring such things about 
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Cryptic crossword by Quantum 


“It's just weird, isn't it?" he said 
afterwards. “I honestly figured that 
Ernie would birdie the nth. go to 
11 under and that would be Ihe win- 
ning score. When I came lo the 
course I thought I needed a 62, to 
get to 12 under, and when 1 did not 
do that f thought it had gone. I 
thought my round was a good 
round but that they would give the 
trophy to Ernie or Nick [Faldo]. 


“! certainly didn't think thai Ernie 
would retreat as he did; 1 thuiiglii lie 
had his bad round un Saturday. It 
was amazing to watch it unfold. I 
suppose you've got to wonder how 
far back i can recover from," 

Last Sunday he passed 17 players 
who started in front of him to win 
— his best performance to dale — 
although he did once make up 12 i ino-^e 
shots on Mark O'Meara in a Uiurna- I place. 


l«i hok-il. 

Faldo's Masterplan for Man; 
the strategy by which he gets £ 
self ready by the end of that mot: 
to challenge <u the Us Mastery 
off to a stuttering start. 

He was eight under after the fc. 
nine, only Lwu behind Els, and si' 
play for on the homeward haO. 
the Englishman’s putting r. 
almost Loo bail to be believed. All!- 
Hull he rolled a 20ft birdie altnp 
n«> more than three feet from th 
hole and missed comprehensive 
I mi rely touching the hole. 

Faldo finished with a 75 £ 
behind him there was not a wo* 
final-round score until the Kon* 
No-Seok Park's 76 for joint lit: 



manoeuvre (4) 

■3 Ring for a part in theatre {6) 

4 E.g. strangely and oddly ? (7) 

5 Friendly hint (8) 

6 Stay after the game to see 

what's left after strike (10) 

7 Phase could be about right for a 
mountaineer (6) 

1 3 I'm known for my parlour tricks 

<1Q) 

16 Dislike of a teacher, say, for a 
particular form? (8) 

18 Coasting at sea ? I'll take some 
convincing (8) 

19 I'm austere, I'm 18, but not 
quiet (7) 

21 Gloss over language used about 

Europe (6) 

22 At University, a shame to be 
pretentious (6) 

24 Finds after searching, a pied-A-' 
terra (4) 


Football FA Cup: Stevenacie 1 Newca stle Utd 1 

Class act from cup minnows 


David Lacey 


[ Across 

8 it^s a blow in the way of onefe 
progress (4,4) 

9 The poet's under cover In Wales 
(5) 

10 The las! fetter written by some 
{ fOOl (4) 

1 1 A county council tried repairing 
road: needed to make 

( purchases? (6,4) 

12 Sailor coming info base Is 
posslbfe (6) 

1 4 Alloy 25 is one ranked highly 
(5,3) 

15 The girt can put back the 
publication of dates (7) 


1 7 Claimed about a fraction (7) 

20 Don't notice as much? No 
marks (8) 

22 Some drunk Individuals can be 

. (9) 

23 Nursery rhyme character not for 
family reception? {5,5} 

I 24 Switching on time (4) 

25 ( 5j Jlitary hi9h " u P has dealt a blow 

I 26 l got nail broken carving (8) 

Down ~ ~~ 

1 Friend grasps most of a 
language? Splendid! (8) 

2 Part-time employment 



N ewcastle united got 

what they wanted last Sunday 
though hardly what they had bar- 
gained for. As a bitter easterly 
wind blew across the Hertford- 
shire steppes, Stevenage revived 
theessence of the FA Cup with a 
performance to warm the heart, 
not to mention the feet. 

The Vmixhall Conference club 
had insisted on playing thlB 
fourth-round tie at their small 
but well appointed stadium 
despite objections from the 
opposition. Now Newcastle will 
indeed be hosting Stevenage at 
St James’ Park but only after a 
draw in which the Premier- 
ship, team were matched for 
physique, stamina and even skill 
by the non-league side. 

When Alan Shearer, starting 
his first match for Newcastle 
since returning from a five- 
monfh lay-off, headed them in 
front after lass than three min- 
uses the tie, was thj-eatened.wfrh £ 
sense of anticlimax as numbing 
as the conditions. But shortly be 
fore half-time Giuliano.GrazipU 
nodded the scores level and 
thereafter Stevenage did not so 
much hold out as hold their own. 

They could not,qufte come up 
with another Ricky George, the 
Hereford United substitute 
whose goal had memorably 
knocked out Newcastle In a thi 


round replay 26 years earlier. Yrf 
nt times die tie did have the fed 
of another Hereford about it, » 
pecinlly In the period leading up 
to Gnizioli’s goal when the mafrt 
become dominated by Neil j 

Trebble, a 28-year^old former , 

Grenadier Guardsman. j 

Trebble wus outstanding. | 

Showing surprisingly nimble 
control and an astute sense of ; 
positioning, he frequently diM 
into space near goal and 
Newcastle never worked out bo* I 
to pick him up. 

After 32 minutes Trebble, ij» 
lot of space on the lefbicentrt® 
for Grazioli to beat Shako Hlw? 


, constitution Intensified this 
week with feverish attempts by 
republican groups to resolve 
differences and find a consensus 
at the Constitutional Convention, 
reports Christopher Zinn 
in Canberra. 

The prime minister, John 
Howard, who opened the con- 
vention, said: “I oppose 
Australia becoming a republic 
because I do not believe that the 
alternatives so far canvassed will 
deliver a better system of govern- 
ment. Some will deliver n worse 
outcome and gravely weaken our 
s)Btain of govern men t." 

The only fault with the present 
system was the symbolism of 
sharing (lie Queen as legal hi-nd of 
state with other nations, he said. 

A majority of the 152 dele- 
gates are republicans, but they 
pe deeply split on issues includ- 
ing whether a president should 
be elected by popular vote or by 
i joint sitting of parliament. 

-V i . Monarchists iu low th e eonven- 
f [ion is likely to endorse a repub- 
1 He, but the latest polls suggest 
the public may reject constitu- 
tional change in the referendum 
due next year. 

Kim Beazley, the leader of the 
opposition Labor party which 
started its republican campaign 
in 1982, said that, though the 
rountry was already a republic 
•n all but name, it needed an 
Australian head of atate. 

“Australians elected a majority 
republican convention because, 
mr from seeing dangers in the 
move to a republic, they see 
potential problems with a system 
" government with which, 
increasingly, Australians cannot 
identify, M Mr Beazley said. 

The latest survey shows that 
04 per cent of Australians favour 
"republic, and 37 per cent the 


only to be given mtu-guuuv h- 
aide. Instead of allowing thifl to 
depress thpm, StevenagesffUjtf a 
straight back to. the attack and * 
were eventually rewarded* p 
Crawshaw took a corner wt 
left and the stiff wind helped IW 


ball swing into the goaimquwi 
where Grazioli'shead glanced, 
the scores IcveL Ifrom then o® 
Stevenage, ab well as hoping 

pould win, never seriously .. 

believed they would lose. - * 

: Newcastle did not plaf bndV 
but there were parts of the S 8 ® 
where they were simply oof 1 
allowed to play any better,! 
Newcastle should prevalLaPd 
earn a fifth-round home tie- . 
pgqlnst TVanmere.Rovars,bJ 1 
least Stevenage earned the ^ 
io dream on a |l<tie lpn8 er ‘ l * 


-.-8 quo, 

-^^IroThrnbull, chairman 
f the Australian Republican 
"jiyeraent, i 3 preparing to urge 
l republicans to embrace 

nr? 0 ®? 1 B| BUC ^ acknowledging 

Prior Aboriginal occupation and 
n ® n for human 
"WJta and the environment. 

,l „ to ' d tbe convention that 
WflB a magnificent 
embodiment of the British 
MBon, hut die was not s loril. 
^AartrsBan head of state 
ftouM he an Australian, repre- 
Ai.., J ^? tra ^ an values, live in 
cho8en by and 
n ?werable to Australians." 
coni said that if the 
coni! ati ° n did npt reach a clear 

"pma susonarepubUcan 
321 ** Oletdotate would 
^weon elnanon-blndlnu 
be H** isaue would Ihen 
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West heads for showdown with Iraq 


Ian Black and Ewan MacAsklll 
In London and Julian Borger 
In Jerusalem 


T HE United States and Britain 
were still locked on a colli- 
sion course with Saddam 
Hussein on Monday as Russian 
mediators struggled to win conces- 
sions to avert a military outcome to 
the crisis over United Nations 
weapons inspections. 

After a confusing flurry of state- 
ments, Baghdad insisted it had tint 
agreed to allow UN inspectors into 
off-limits presidential palaces — 
though die reported offer hail al- 
ready met a hostile reception in 
Washington and London. Kiyad al- 
Qaisi. an Iraqi deputy foreign minis- 
ter, dismissed the repni t'-d offer as 
“Uitally incorrect" Inn said discus- 
sions wen- continuing. 

Iraq also denied Russian claims 
that President Saddam was willing 
to meet the chief UN arms inspec- 
tor, Richard Butler, to discuss the 
stand-off that has brought threats of 
“substantial” US-led military action. 

Russia was clearly eager for suc- 
cess. Boris Yeltsin telephoned Rill 
Clinton with news of the offer bui re- 
actions were swift and negative. Bill 
Richardson, the US ambassador to 
Ihe UN, said bluntly: 'This so-called 
compromise is unacceptable.” 

Tony Blairs spokesman said: “We 
need some convincing that this is 
any more than gameplaying. I do 
not think it much changes where we 

The British Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, told the House of Com- 
mons: “Although we are pursuing a 
diplomatic solution, we have not, 
nor will we, rule out the use of 
force. Without effective . . . monitor- 
ing Iraq could produce enough an- 
thrpx every week to fill two missile 
warheads and coiild within weeks 
be producing large volume of 
nerve gas.” 

Russia had reported that Presi- 



Volunteers (raining to defend Iraq against US attack photo, karim 


dent Saddam wns ready to allow UN 
inspectors to visit eight previously 
dosed “presidential" sites as repre- 
sentatives of their governments and 
to be accompanied by diplomats 
from the five permanent members 
of the UN Security Council. 

But the grounds adjoining the 
sites would be excluded from in- 
spections — rendering the offer 
meaningless in the light of repbrts 
that great efforts have been made to 
.conceal suspected chemical and bio- 
logical weapons programmes. 


Since last year President Saddam 
has refused to allow the UN to 
check some 60 sites. Including 
about 40 presidential palaces, on 
grounds of national sovereignty. 
The UN is insisting on "full and un- 
conditional access 1 '. 

Monday's developments came 
.after Mr Yeltsin warned that military 
action was “fraught with unpre- 
dictable consequences and Would 
cause big casualties among Chilians", 

' Israel began preparing its de- 
fences against the threat of an Iraqi 


attack by setting up US-made 
Patriot missiles near the Dlmona 
nuclear reactor in the Negev desert 

Madeleine Albright, the US sec- 
retary of state, spent Monday in 
Saudi Arabia as part of a hastily or- 
ganised Middle East and European 
tour to drum up support for air 
strikes. She said that Washington 
and Riyadh had agreed that “if diplo- 
macy fails to achieve a solution, Sad- 
dam Hussein will be responsible tor 
the grave consequences". 

Apart from Kuwait, only Britain 
has thrown its weight unconditionally 
behind Washington. Six Sea Harrier 
jump jets left Britain to join the nil- 
craft carrier Illustrious in llu* 
Mediterranean, en route in replace 
HMS Invincible in lh<-(iulf 

Meanwhile Mi Richarrison siiti 
Washington would support a pro? 
pusal by the l‘N Mferoiary •general. 
Kofi Annan, in allnw Iraq in iucrea'u- 
itsoil sales uiuli r the nil-lbr -food ileal 
Irom 82 billion in $. r ..L' billion in "lo 
prevent further deterioration in 
I hi 1 1 in n it arian condilii mi**". 

Chris Afn/ris in Ankara adds A 
high-level US delegation attempted 
lu drum up support in Ankara this 
week for Washington's campaign 
against Baghdad. The vice-chairman 
of die US joint chiefs of staff. General 
Joseph Ralston, said there had been 
no formal request to use lneirlik ait 
base in southern Turkey if military 
action against Iraq goes ahead. 

. The delegates were sounding out 
opinion from their Turkish counter- 
parts — and hoping for a positive re- 
sponse. US and British planes are 
already stationed at lneirlik, near 
the Mediterranean coast. The base 
is the headquartere of Operation 
Northern Watch, which patrols Kur- 
dish areas of northern Iraq. A UN 
no-fly zone prevents the Iraqi air 
force from operating in the region. 
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Bribe? verdict prompts lottery crisis 


B faced a crisis this week after a 
director of the company that runs it 
was found by' ihe High Court to , 
hpve tried to bribe Richard Bran- 
son, head of .the Virgui group. Guy 
Snowden, ' the chairman and thief ‘ 
executiye of G-Tech, immediately 
resigned as 'a director of lottery op- 
erator Canielot! ' 

.Damages of £100,000 and costs of 
£3 mlllipn were 'awarded ' against Mr 
i Showcien and ’Q-Tecfi ■ after a libel 
j case' jury round in lyfr Branson's 
! favour, Mr Spowden's dls^riice ,repr ! 
i resented a Huge embarrassment ( to 
Camelot and imriiecjlately feviyed : 
i questions atyout ftye future 6f Fefer , 
! Davis,' the lottery? regulator, . Mr 
: Davjs reacted sharply to 'the Verdict 
by delivering ah uhjinatpih , tb 
^ Camelot.to sever all fitiks Wth Jfih 1 
1 Snowden withfo 24 hours* 


But Mr Davis, the director gen- 
eral of Oflot, found himself the tar- 
get "of strong criticism froip Mr 
Bransdh . for his role in originally'' 
agreeing that Mr &hoWden and 
G-lech were fit and proper 'to par- 
ticipate In the lottery. .. /["/ ' 
“During the course' of the trial it 
enierged that' Mr Davis, who ! 
awarded the lotiety to GTecli and 
Camelot, had serious reservations 
from day one," Mr Branson said. 
“Camelot should never' have been al- 
lowed to pass tiie probity test with 
G-Tech as shareholders. G-Tech has. 
□O' place in- bur lottery, 1 and' Chris' 
Smith, the Secretary of State, should, 
take appropriate, steps to restore the 
confidence of the British public." 

: Th$ Government has demanded 
;aii inquiry , by the .director general 
;into hpvir, Mr Snowdep’s bribeiy at-. 

: tempt — to try tp get Mr Branson to 
1 Withdraw his rival application to rpn 1 
tHe lottery — 1 surfaced only two 


years after they were originally made. 

The allegations came to tight on a 
BBC Panorama programme in De- 
cember 1995. Mr Branson told the 
programme that during a lunch at 
his house in 1993 Mr Snowden had 
said to him: “In what way can we' 
help you, Richard? I mean what can 
we do for you personally." Mr Bran- 
I son .said that he .was shocked, and 
I alleged Mr Snowden continued: 
"Everybody needs something." 

• After the court case, Mr Branson 
jsaid: “It has emerged from this case 
ithat those running the lottery are 
| extracting £1 billion in profit . ; .■ 
I both as shareholders and suppliers 
to it. That is £1 billion that cotild 
1 have gone to charity." j ' i' 

Mr Branson had Bued Mr Snow- 
den and G-Tech for saying that tils 
allegations about the' bribe attempt 
■were untrue, Mr Snowden had 
counter-sued Mr Branson for mak- 
ing tiie allegations. 


Tigers cast shadow 3 
over Sri Lanka 


Brent Spar gets 7 
new lease of life 


Blair calls Inquiry 8 
into Bloody Sunday 


Corruption probe 11 
Into Flying Squad 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Clinton’s latest failure 
compounds US follies 


1AJELL, then, it would seem both 
ww the United States and its 
leader are ruled by dicks (Clinton 
takes fight to his accusers, Feb- 
ruary 1). The latest revelations of 
Bill Clinton's infidelities push all the 
wrong buttons. If ever a president 
deserved a medal for opportunities 
lost, it is Clinton. 

I nominate him on three recent 
counts; 

1) Failure at Kyoto to own up to the 
economic rape and pillage not only 
of nations but of the environment as 
well. Rather than shine as a beacon 
among nations as it might, the US 
remains intransigently rooted in 
greed. 

2) Failure to support the landmines 
treaty, and the audacity to ask for 
special treatment to do so. 

3) Permitting Binyamin Netanyahu 
to derail the Middle East peace 
process last year, claiming “it’s a 
problem that must be settled by the 
participants", then executing a U- 
turn resulting in the Israeli prune 
minister being seated next to the 
president in the White House 
recently. 

Being an American these clays is 
a schizophrenic job, splitting' my 
emotions between awe and admira- 
tion for a political system unparal- 
leled in its offering of rights and 
freedoms, and utter shame and 
disgust at the venal illiberalily of 
those who make a gutter of her 
institutions. 

Eric Stetvari. 

Kafwkit, Japan 


Lewinsky's "confession" of having 
an affair with Clinton, worked in the 
Bush White House. As did Kenneth 
Starr, who is investigating White- 
water and now seems to be investi- 
gating this latest “scandal". Is this a 
case of Bush wanting revenge for 
his defeat in 1992, or is it a tactic to 
weaken the Democrats for the 
election In 2000? Let's not forget 
that George Bush Jnr, currently 
governor of Texas, is regarded as a 
Republican front-runner for the 
White House. 

Ken Cotterill, 

Mareeba, Queensland, Australia 


/ 7' SEEMS rather suspicious that in 
the new Clinton sex scandal many 
of the protagonists had links to the 
Bush administration. Linda Tripp, 
who supposedly taped Monica 


C OMPARISON between Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Clinton 
may work (Clinton addresses his 
presidential legacy, January 25), 
since Clinton speaks softly. But he 
does tend to carry his “big stick" in 
quite a different manner. 

Chet Gottfried, 

Holbrook, New York, USA 


I READ Barbara Eltrenreich's arti- 
/ cle with amusement (How Bill 
screwed his generation, February 
L). She writes that Mr and Mrs Clin- 
ton answered the Gennifer Flowers 
charges with "sappy twitterings". 
Actually, they answered the charges 
by proclaiming them lies, and en- 
gaging in a vile campaign of charac- 
ter assassination. As we now know, 
the charges were true. 

Ms Ehrenreich seeks to engage 
our attention with the great scholas- 
tic pursuit of unmasking wlnat this is 
all really about. It is, in her view, a 
culture war joined by the forces of 
sexual repression. As Sigmund 
Freud would have it, sometimes a 
cigar is just a cigar — and some- 


times perjury, witness tampering, 
obstruction of justice, and conspir- 
acy to suborn perjury are just what 
they proclaim to be, 

Of course, wer e I a supporter of 
Clinton, I too would no doubt wish 
to change the subject under discus- 
sion to that of sex. 

R W Newell , 

Indialantic, Florida, USA 


Suharto given 
an easy ride 

I A/HILE rightfully calling for the 
V V removal of President Suharto 
for the sake of Indonesia’s future, Le 
Monde presents a false picture of 
his relationship to the slaughter of 
hundreds of thousands of Indone- 
sians in 1965-66 (Indonesia needs 
new leadership, February 28). Far 
from binding the nation’s wounds 
after an inexplicable "bloodbath", it 
is likely that the then major-general 
was the single Individual most re- 
sponsible for that slaughter. 

The Indonesian army’s involve 
ment in the killings was directed by 
the Kopkamtib (Operational Com- 
mand for the Restoration of Security 
and Order) under the leadership of 
Major-General Suharto. 

Geoff Mullen. 

McMahons Point, NSW, Australia 
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/ N THE current discussions about 
financial aid to Indonesia, I am dis- 
appointed that no mention has been 
made of the continuing genocide in 
East Timor. Given Indonesia's need 
for aid and the unusually high level 
of opposition to President Suharto's 
rule, the West probably has ore 
leverage with the Indonesian gov- 
ernment now than it has had, or will 
have, in a long time. 

The slaughter in East Timor lias 
exacted a toll on the indigenous 
population proportionately greater 
than that to Cambodia's people by 
the Khmer Rouge, and I ain 
ashamed that the West should have 
ignored it fur so long. I believe it is 
time to act. 

Dominic Rossi, 

Halifax, Norn Scolia, Canada 


lysed by fear, confusion and lack of 
vision. 

. Tile principle of refugee protec- 
tion represents the first victim of 
this deepening policy morass. Al- 
though the majority of asylum-seek- 
ers — including Kurds — continue 
to arrive from countries charac- 
terised by violence and/or human 
rights abuse, they are increasingly 
presented by politicians and the 
media as illegal immigrants, bogus 
asylum-seekers or abusers of our 
systems. This serves to reduce 
public opposition to restrictive mea- 
sures. 

Tlje article, unfortunately, does 
nothing to counter the confusion 
and misinformation that 9uffuse this 
policy area. The term "refugee" is 
not synonymous with "illegal immi- 
grant". We would do well to remem- 
ber that refugee protection is a 
human rights issue that we down- 
grade at our peril. 

Sarah Collittson, 

University of Reading, Berkshire 



G IVEN the Arab League's cfo 
sen role to intervene when®, 
the interests of the Arab win, t 
ciinre a strong response, is il J 
strange that the League his „ 
made a valiant attempt to medistb 
the war between fundament* 
and secularists in Algeria? 

The cruelty with which most of 
the 75,000 people have been 
sacred (over the past six yean) 
defies belief. Shouldn't the League’s 
preoccupation with Israel be 
shelved until this horrid spillage of 
Arab blood is brought to an end? 
David Quentzel, 

Englewood, New Jersey, USA 
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B RITAIN'S political involvement 
in bailing out Indonesia from its 
economic crisis depends on which 
Indonesia is being referred to: the 
Oi'de Baru (New Order) regime or 
the common folk? 

Professor Tornquist of Oslo Uni- 
versity and others have pointed out 
that the reason the Indonesian crisis 
appeare to be a “financial black 
hole" is because of its unresolved 
political crisis, which can only be 
overcome by the formation of repre- 
sentative political institutions con- 
ferring legitimate government and a 
mandate to take economic decisions 
for tlie common good — which took 
Western nations generations to 
evolve. 

Ultimately, the politics will have 
to be decided by the Indonesians 
themselves, but a quick and easy so- 
lution seems unlikely. 


04J?77i\f WAUiER quite cor- 
IVI rectly says that the record of 
the Turkish government is far from 
being resplendent on human rights 
and in its treatment of the Kurdish 
minority (Continent basks in splen- 
did isolation, January 18). 

We could add that, since 1974. 
Turkish troops have been illegally 
occupying 37 per cent of Cyprus 
and have indulged in “ethnic cleans- 
ing". That is, 200,000 Cypriots were 
forced to leave their homes. More 
than 1,600 people are “missing" and 
many of them were last seen alive as 
prisoners of the Turkish army. 

How then can a country with a 
government acting in such a bar- 
baric manner be admitted to the 
European Union? 

N La Horary, 

Ottawa. Ontario, Canada 


JOHN SPENCER (December 21) 
w states that President Robert Mu- 
gabe seeks to return farmland from 
whites to Zimbabwean peasants. 
This is far from the truth. Mugabe 
has confiscated successful, produf I 
tiye, white-owned farms in order to 1 L 
give them to his cronies, with the!? 
predictable disastrous effects on the j 
productivity of these farms. 

(Col) Henry Spanker, 

Boca Raton. Florida, USA - 


Sydney, Australia 


Refugees are not 
illegal immigrants 

yOUR article on the Schengen 
I regime (Kurdlah exodus rattles 
Europe, January 11) rightly high- 
lights the sorry state of European 
Union immigration policies. mra- 


Bad spellers of 
the world untie 

I WHS sorry lo see you giving s|«ice 
/ to Bernard Richard's prejudices 
(Don spells mit students’ inadequa- 
cies, January 2T>). In more than 50 
years as student, teacher and lec- 
turer I never noticed n strong nssit- 
ciation between the ability lo spell 
correctly and intelligence, under- 
standing, imagination or creative 
ability, 

I long ago came to the conclusion 
that a preoccupation with such trivia 
as the order or nature of the letters 
in a word denotes a pedantic men- 
tality more concerned with confor- 
mity, convention and authority than 
with other, more desirable human 
traits. 

Peter Squibb, 

Vdison la Romaine, France 


’T~HF. Multilateral Agreement on 
/ Investments (MAD. now being j 
negotiated by the United Stales sec 
retary of state, Madeleine Albright 
would eliminate restrictions on 
international investments, jinTvefit 1 
governments from instituting poli- 1 
civs aimed at strengthening local 
economies, and allow multinational 
corporations to sue governments 
establishing new worker protec- 
tions, public safely regulations or 
measures protecting the environ- 
ment. Despite the sweeping effects 
of this agreement, there lias been | •• 
virtually no coverage by the media , t 
Grig Rossel, l 

Tray. Maine, USA 
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Tigers stalk Sri Lanka independence day 


Suzanne Qoldenberg 
In Colombo 


/■v N THE grounds in front of 

scare of last autumn’s suicide bomb- 
ing, statues of the island’s great 
patriots stride towards the sea. 

Sri Lanka's progress towards in- 
dependence. achieved 50 years ago 
this week, was a genteel affair, far 
removed from the mass unrest pre- 
ceding Britain’s withdrawal from 
India. But its recent history lias 
been the bloodiest in the region; 
50,000 people have died in 15 years 
of civil war, and recent events, in- 
cluding more fighting this month, 
have almost eclipsed excitement 
about Sri Lanka's jubilee. 

The celebrations, attended by the 
Prince of Wales, were to have been 
a day of pomp and pageantry, with 
Buddhist rites and elephant proces- 
sions at Kandy's Temple of the 
Tooth, tile holiest shrine of the 
Sinhalese. Instead, they have high- 
lighted die failure of President 
Chandrika Kumar atunga’s military 
and political efforts to tame the 
enemy; Tamil Tiger separatist guer- 


Festivities have been scaled down 
because of fears for the safetv 
Prince Charles me other 
guests, and moved from Kandy to 
Sri I^nka!s_Darliameiit I _an Jsolated 
Bmtflfflgon a Take several "Kiron 
metres from the capital. 

Last weekend the government re- 
pelled an attack by the Tigers. The 
defence ministry said 400 Tigers 
and 20 soldiers died. However, such 
claims are often inflated — journal- 
ists are banned from the front line, 
ruling out independent verification 
of government claims. 

About 1,000 soldiers have died 
since last May in fighting to control 
a 80km stretch of road. The recent 
flare-up was a last effort by the gov- 
ernment to keep its promise to open 
the land route to Jaffna by indepen- 
dence dRy. The government had 
hoped the anniversary would be an 
opportunity for healing, a symbolic 
reunification of the island which for 
five years had been partitioned by a 
virtual Tamil Tiger state on the 
northern Jaffna peninsula. 

Mrs Kumaratunga's failure to 
bring peace is particularly disturb- 
ing because Sri Lauka has never 
produced n leader so committed to 
reconciling the island's two n«*t“ 


community- »»■«- came to power in 
13^4 by promising negotiated 
peace, a prospect more remote after 
the breakdown of a ceasefire with 
th e Tig ers in April 1995. Since then, 
|~Mrs~Kuinixratungn has marginalised 
the guerrillas, driving them from 
their citadel in the Jaffna peninsula 
in 1996, but she has been powerless 
to blunt their military might 
Velupillai Prabhakaran, the Tiger 
leader, has been confined to jungle 
in the north of the island, but his 
teenage suicide bombers can strike 
anywhere. 

Last month they dodged scores 
of policemen, several roadblocks 
and security checks to set off a 
bomb at the Temple of the Tooth, 
killing 16 people. Even for Sri 
Lanka, which has learned to shrug 
off regular bombings in a capital 
300km from the front line, the 
attack on the shrine that symbolises 
Sinhalese identity, at a moment 
when the security forces were sup- 
posed to be especially vigilant, was 
too much to hear. 

After years or promising even to 
“talk to the devil" to secure |>eace. 
Mrs Kumaralunga announced a ban 
on the Tim*". ■•uiiiiK «ui talks; The 
riemonisalion of the guerrillas was 


complete. Paikiasothy Saravana- 
muttu, from Colombo's Centre for 
Policy Alternatives, said: "It would 
be unthinkable for the government 
to negotiate with a group that has at- 
tacked the holy of holies, the Tem- 
ple of the Tooth." 

Mrs Kumaratunga's fiat came a 
day after the first local elections in 
Jaffna for 15 years produced city 
councils of moderate Tamil politi- 
cians and militants who have re- 
turned to the government fold. The 
vote was another attempt by the 
government to neutralise the Tigers 
as a political force. But few in Jaffna 
believe peace is possible without 
the Tigers* participation. 

Until the outrage at Kandy can be 
forgiven. Mrs Kumaralunga is likely 
to back away from plans for an early 
referendum on her constitutional 
package. 

• The investiture of science fiction 
writer Arthur C Clarke as a British 
knight lias been postponed after 
sexual allegations in a British news- 
paper. Prince Charles was due to 
dub Sir Arthur, aged 80, in Colombo 
during his four-day visit to Sri 


Lanka 

tinned 




100 die 
in Kenya 
clashes 


1 Lucy Hannan in Lalklpla 


\yoU repnrl “Dewar to run for 
T Scots PM" (January 18) and that 
"Mr Rliiir would be glad to see Hr 
He war luvume do facto Scottish 
PM". Dimalil Dewar cannot run for 
the office of Scots prime minister; 
lie iiiuy only offer himself as a cantfr 
(kite for the new Scottish parlia- 
ment. 

K 7 R F Cunningham, 

Eijsden.'flte Netherlands 


IT MAY not be such bad news that 
/ the accuracy of spelling has de- 
clined over recent years at Oxford 
university. It may instead reflect in- 
creased understanding and toler- 
ance of dyslexia, a condition that 
affects one in 10 schoolchildren to 
some degree. 

More dyslexic students, who may 
be gifted in other areas, have been 
able to enter university. In the past 
they would have fallen at the first 
hurdle, Those who can spell assume 
that those who cannot are either of 
low intelligence or poorly educated. 
Would Mr Richards class Einstein 
and Leonardo da Vinci among the 
“careless" and “ignorant"? 

(Dr) Justine Foster, 

Tibberton, Gloucestershire 


IN HIS obituary of the Japanese 
/ actor Toshiro Mifune Ganuaryll). 
Ronald Bergan discusses his rok 
in Kurosawa’s admirable fita 
Rashomon. and goes on to reman 
that the four characters’ conflicting 
accounts of how a nobleman met his 
death in the woods “demonstrate 
the subjective nature of truth". With 
due respect, I think what they 
demonstrate is rather the human 
propensity to distort truth for Brit- 
ish ends. 

Patrick Heron, 

Ely, Cambridgeshire 
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K ENYA'S parliament was ex- 
pected to meet on Tuesday for 
'lie first time since December's 
elections, but opposition members 
threatened to disrupt proceedings 
in protest at ethnic killings in which 
more than 100 people have died. 

The new assembly sees tlie rul- 
m? Kenyan Africa National Union 
(Kanu) with its slimmest majority 
yel Widespread disruption could 
bring parliamentary business to ti 
standstill. Kanu has 113 seats to the 
combined opposition's 109. but al- 
ready signs are emerging of rifts in 
inc nine-party opposition enmp. 

A group of leading opposition 
phlicians said they would disrupt 
L uesday’s largely ceremonial parlia- 
mentary session to protest against 
the wave of ethnic killings that has 
rocked the country. They called for 
a stay-at-home strike by Nairobi 
workers on Wednesday, 
r, M{*i] w hi!e political clashes in the 
It 1 Valley province are spreading, 
‘lore than 50 people have died in 
Lfilupia, where the violence began. 
lllJ " 10re victims have been found 
northwest of the regional capital, 
a Kuru. No official death toll in the 



A priest blesses with holy water the coffins of 19 Kikuyu tribesmen, killed in ethnic violence, at a 
funeral service In Slpill, 1 60km north of Nairobi photo jean marc bouju 


affected area has been given, but 
bodies continue to be found. Thou- 
sands of people have been displaced 
near Nakuru, in Njoro, Ndeffo and 
Mau Narok in recent days. 

LaBl week many women and chil- 
dren fled the area, and thousands of 
people ■ gathered in church build- 
ings, schools and market places. 
Armed with machetes, clubs and ar- 
rows, vigilante groups patrolled the 
roadside, watching raiders moving 


through the hills burning and loot- 
ing deserted homesteads. 

The churches are leading the 
searches for the dead and missing. 
Some church leaders claim that Pres- 
ident Daniel arap Moi's government 
is punishing communities that voted 
against him in tlie general election. 

Last week Catholic leaders ac- 
cused the government of complicity 
in the killings. Bishop Peter Kairo 
said he had been forced to watch 


helplessly as security personnel 
stood by: “We could not help but 
conclude government conspiracy 
and blessing for what is going on." 

Local officials have blamed the 
killings on criminals and cattle 
rustlers. The government lias re- ( 
jectfed accusations by the churches 
and opposition leaders that it is be- 
hind the violence. 


Plague returns, page 27 


Clinton backers deflect scrutiny to Starr 


" Will Kettle In Waahlhgtbn 

A allegations of a sexual 
flipped up a storm that 
S d to Bill Clinton’s 

in it clouds are gather- 

ing V j 19 tor ntenteh-in-chlef, the 
counsel Kenneth Starr, 
acrainl? Public opinion hardening 
his role, Mr Starr and his 
Dmkt are m , <irtyi8 ingly 'seen as the 
Calls f? ra ( f* ier than the solution. 
counJT reform °f independent 
M^u 6111 growing louder, 
at&rrmade a rare public com- 


ment on Monday on investigations 
into whether Mr Clinton put pres- 
sure on Monica Lewinsky, a young 
White House intern, to lie about the 
alleged affair. He told CNN: '■'We’re 
moving with good speed." His office 
was “trying 'to' assemble the facte 
and get to the truth aB quickly aB we 
dan’’. •' ' ■ •' ' - ,J ‘ : 

However, with negotiations with 
Ms Lewinsky's lawyers seemingly 
stalled, Mr Starr is finding It in-* 
creaslngty hard to overcome the 1 
public perception 1 that he has Spent 
$30 millioti of public mdney pursu- 


ing a frequently petty series of politi- 
cally-motivated vendettas against 
Mr Clinton. A recent opinion poll 
found that a majority of almost two 
to one thinks he has gone too far in 
his pursuit of the president 

Mr Clinton's most partisan sup- 
porters se£ Mr Starr as a conserva- 
tive activist given free rein to seize' 
on any and every allegation and use' 
it against the president, placing him 
at the centre of the 'Vast rightwing: 
conspiracy* of which Hillary Clinton 
complained last week. 

These 1 Claims seemed to gain 


credence Ifisi week when Mr Statr 
subpoenaed Robert Weiner — press 
spokesman for the drugs “tsar". 
General Barry McCaffrey — for 
making phone calls attacking the 
former Pentagon official 1 LMda 
Tripp, who is one of Mr Starr’s key 
witnesses; 1 

• President Clinton this 1 week tri- 
umphantly proclaimed ail end to the 
era of huge US budget deficits as he 
unveiled a $1.73 trillion budget for 
1999 with a projected $9.5 billion 
BUrplua, the 1 first appearance of a 
budget surplus in 30 yeark. ■' 1 • 


FImH' wound j page 6 \ 
Hillary's defence, page IB 


Tha Wnnlr. 


A T LEAST 50 people were 
killed or wounded in fierce 
clashes in eastern Lebanon 
between followers of the radical 
Shia cleric Sheikb Sobhi Tufaifi 
and the Lebanese army. 


J APAN'S finance minister, 
Hiroshi Mitsuzuka, resigned, 
shouldering responsibility for a 
bribery scandal that has ham- 
pered the government's efforts 
to revive the economy. 

Washington Post, page 15 


A JUDGE In India sentenced 
2G people to death on 
charges of conspiring to assassi- 
nate tlie former prime minister 
Rajiv Gandhi, a federal prosecu- 
tor said. 


T HE Ethiopian government 
has arrested 14 newspaper 
editors In recent weeks in what 
the country's journalists 1 associ- 
ation described as tlie latest 
campnigq ofhnmwm/-i.i 
intimidation. 


T HE Nobel peace Imi rente 
Jose Horta nppeuled tn the 
United Nations to semi urgent 
relief lo tlie Indonesian territory 
of East Timor where thousands 
of people are facing starvation 
because of drought. 


A lfredo astiz, an officer 

in Argentina's “dirty wur” 
who provoked outrage recently 
by defending die horrors of the 
1970s dictatorship, was stripped 
of his rank of retired captain, his 
uniform and his navy pension. 


T HE former Norwegian prime 
minister Gro Harlem Brundt- 
land was nominated director 
general of the World Heal th Org- 
anisation by its executive board. 
Tlie full World Health Assembly, 
attended by all 191 member; 
states, will vote on the board's 
decision when it meets In May. 


T RINIDAD'S government 
plans to deny prisoners on 
Death Row access to two key ap- 
peal courts lb an attempt to 
speed up han^ngs, the attorney- 
general, Ramesh Maharaj, said. 


A FIRE two years ago that gut- 
ted the Paris headquarters 
of Credit Lyonnais, the French 
state-owned bank now mired In 
scandals and more than 40 dif- 
ferent judicial inquiries, was 
started deliberately, inVestiga- 1 
tors 6aid. 


A GUNMAN from the Basque 
separatist group ETA shot 
dead a local politician from 
Spain's ruling Popular party and 
his wifeln Seville. Alberto 
Jimenez was thti fourth town : 
councillor killed by ETA since 
last July, but the first outside the 
Basque Cotoitry. 


ARIA FAYE TUCKER, who 

■V has spent 13yearS on Death 

Row, wa& Bet to make history as 

the fifst woman to be executed In 

I Texas' since the US Civil war. ' : ■ 1 



4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


'Poets detained^ in 
China crackdown 


Andrew Higgins In Hong Kong 


A COTERIE of amateur poets 
has been detained by police 
in southwestern China, a 
Hong Kong-based dissident group 
said last weekend. The reported 
crackdown follows a flurry of activ- 
ity in recent weeks by China’s frag- 
mented and previously dormant 
dissident movement. 

The detained writers were plan- 
ning to launch an independent jour- 
nal to promote a renaissance of a 
literary scene stunted by censor- 
ship and coarsened by the raw con- 
sumerism of China’s capitalist-style 
markets. 

Authorities made no comment on 
the reported detentions in Guizhou 
province, one of China's poorest 
regions but known for its relatively 
bold publishing industry. 

Beijing instead concentrated on 
aitnrlritiO' a new United States 
human rights survey. “Udviouiiiy 
concern by the American side about 1 
Chinas human rights question is 
only an excuse, the true intent of 
which is to Interfere in China's inter- 
nal affairs," the official Xinhua news 
agency quoted a foreign ministry 
spokesman as saying. 

The US state deparbnent survey 
is far milder in its criticism than in 
the past. While complaining of seri- 
ous abuses, it reported some 
progress, a judgment influenced as 
much by improved Sino-US rela- 
tions as by small signs of greater tol- 
erance. President Jiang Zemin 
visited Washington last November 
mnSfS® 6 *** to receive President 
BUI Clinton as early as April. 

The information Centre of 
Human Rights and Democratic 
Movement, a small Hong Kong 
group with a mixed record for accu- 
i« Cy, rv Dfl ? 1 ^ d the Stained poets as 
Wu Ruohai, Xiong Jinren, Ma Zhe 


I and Ma Qiang. It said they were 
picked up List week. Mr Wu is eaid 
to have been previously jailed for 
three years for Involvement in 
democracy protests in 1989. 

The Hong Kong group also re- 
ported that authorities had paroled 
veteran dissident Zhang Xiaoxu, an 
engineer sentenced to 15 years for 
his role in the 1989 protests. Authori- 
ties m the coastal city of Qingdao 
freed Mr Zhang in gratitude for "a 
deed of major merit” — i-epairing the 
prison's telephone system. 

China's tiny dissident community 
has been emboldened in recent 
weeks by a series of cal Is for greater 
openness, some from within the 
Communist Parly itself. Hu Jiwei, a 
former editor of the People’s Daily, 
published an article in Hong Kong 
criticising what he called a "patri- 
archal feudal” system of power. Li 
' Ruihuan, the most liberal member 
o i e p ^^ uro> has al ®o spoken up, 

In an attempt to decapitate any 
revived dissident movement and also 
relieve foreign criticism, Beijing 
sent the country’s best-known 
democracy activist, Wei Jingsheng 
into exile in the US last year. Chi- 
nese leaders worry that sparks of 
criticism could ignite unrest among 
a growing army of unemployed 
workers. 

John Gittings adds: China has 
adopted a law allowing execution by 
lethal injection, Amnesty Interna- 
tional raiH in o i . * . 



M, dfaturbed mm tal state but hie plea batata meant S EE* been 

France-embad <sxin risky shutdown of reactor 


Paul Webster In Paris 


----- imema- 

Sonal said m a report last week. At 
least 24 lethal injections were noted 
m the Chinese prese last year, but 
not all are reported. 

Amnesty argues that lethal ii\jee 
non — which does not damage key 
organs — may be preferred be- 
cause it facilitates transplants. Be 
cause it is a simple procedure it may 
mao encourage wider application of 
the death penalty. 


“THE French government's deci- 

' s i°A ""Monday to dismande 
die 59.8 billion Superph&tix fast- 
?. re , e “f Poww plant at Creya- 
MalvUle, near the Swiss border 
could lead to one of the most danger- 
ouanuclear projects of the century. 

The closure of the 1,240 
megawatt reactor, which has pro- 
duced only six months of electricity 
in 12 yeare of operation, is consid- 
e T e ° potentially more dangerous 
than its construction because no 
plan was drawn up lo take it out of 
service. 

The Green movement had de- 
manded the plant's dismantling as a 
condition of its joining the leftwing 
government coalition in June. But 


Ar afat spurn s Israeli withdrawal plan 

reluctant to take key decisions. 


the Greens' leader and environment 
minister, Dominique Voynet, said 
she was shocked to discover that no 
contingency programme existed to 
shut down a reactor containing five 
tonnes of plutonium and 5,000 
tonnes of volatile radioactive liquid 
sodium. 

'Hie Superpltenix, which was in- 
tended to produce more fuel than it 
consumed, will take at least 10 years 
to dismantle. The economy minis- 
ter, Dominique Strauss-Kahn, said 
after a ministerial meeting that the 
project would begin in 2005 and 
would cost 10.6 billion francs ($1.8 
billion) to complete. 

At the same meeting, ministers 
decided to restart an older, smaller 
Phfcibc fast reactor, to give France's 
Atomic Energy Commission the 1 


chance to carry on re&wn* irj 0 
radioactive waste managemm 
They also agreed lo allocate 500ml 
lion francs for research into rcnf* 
able energies. 

British, American and Russian 
scientists, who have been invoked 
in running down small fiast-breeder 
plants, will be asked for advice on 
the Superph£nix. 

While the French state electricilj 
service claims important lewora 
have been learnt from the power 
plant, Superpltenix is widely seen is % 
the worst engineering setback that ,i 
France has suffered this century. 
Hurriedly designed during the I 
1970s oil crisis, it suffered repeated i 
breakdowns and was rarely cod- 1 
nected to the national grid for more ; 
than a few weeks at a time. 


Julian Borger 


T ™ Pale3tini an leader, Yasser 
J Arafat, last weekend rejected 
a plan for a further limited Israeli 
withdrawal from the West Bank 
but the United States secretary of 
state, Madeleine Albright, called 
his response “hasty” and asked 
him to reconsfder, according to 
Palestinian sources. 

on the West Bunk, Mu 
Albright bad asked Mr Arafat to 
respond to a plan that would 
turn over a further 10 per cent 
of the West Bank to Palestinian 
control in three phases. Ms 
Albright beraelf reported little 
progress after talks with Mr 
Arafat and with the Israeli prime 
I minister, Binyamin Netanyahu. 

Ma Albright said both sides 
I would send envoys to 
J Washington next week. The im- 
I passe is seen as damaging re- 
[ gfonai US interests. 

/ Mr Arafat's rejection of the 

I proposal could signal a possibly 
I fatal setback to the personal 
peace initiative that President 
| Clinton launched in Washington 
last month. In separate talks 
with Mr Arafat and Mr Netanyahu 
in Washington, Mr Clinton sug- 
gested that tile next troop with- 
drawal should be in three stages, 
flie second and third contingent 


on Palestinian fulfilment of a Bet 
of conditions. 

But asked last week if he 
agreed to a staggered with- 
drawal, Mr Arafat told journal- 
ists: “Definitely not” Later the 
Palestinian cabinet issued a 
statement rejecting Mr Netan- 
yahu's withdrawal offer, 
describing it as “partial and in- 
significant”, end calling on 
Palestinians to start “peaceful 
demonBtradons” against Israel. 

The Israeli government ac- 
cepta a phased withdrawal, but is 
spurning the US demand that it 
vacates more than 10 per cent of 
die West Bank. The Palestinians 
want a minimum of 30 per cent 
Mr Arafat warned Mr Clinton 
that he would resign if the US 
kept pressuring him to accept 
Israeli demands, a senior 
Palestinian official Bald. “He 
told President Clinton, ‘If Israel 
continues to avoid implementing 


I Belgian police ‘incompetent’ 


niipiemennn 

uie agreements, and the United 
States continues to put pressure 
on me, I will just go back home 
and tell my people there Is no 
peace process and I resign’, " 
said the official, who was at their 
meeting in Washington. 

Before her trip to the Middle 
East, Ms Albright had said that 
the Israeli and Palestinian lead- 
era were being inflexible and 


he would "definitely not” accept a 
phrased withdrawal from the West 
Bank, she had “every reason to 
beUeve” that Mr Ara&t was inter- 
eS iw a 1 ^ Clinton's proposals. 

Mr Arafat haB just completed a 
tour of Arab states and last week 
met Tony Blair to discuss 
Europe’s position. Mr Blair, ac- 
cording to an interview in the 
London-based Arabic newspaper 
al-Haynt, seemed to back the 
Palestinian demand for the re- 
moval of more troops than Israel 
has so far agreed to. He said: 
These redeployments need to 
be time]}', substantia! and credi- 
ble and . . . implemented with- 
out preconditions.” 

He said that the continued 


Stephen Bates In BruBBela 


illegal . . . but he also appealed 
for a maximum effort in com- 
bating terrorism” on the Pales- 
tinian side. 

The interview appeared to 
entrench two long-standing 
deferences between British and 
US policy. British diplomats have 
disagreed with Washington’s sug- 
gestion of tying withdrawals to 
preconditions, and have been 
less reticent in condemning 
Israel’s expansion of Jewish 
settlements in the West Bank. 


T HE Belgian paedophile ring un- 
covered 18 months ago escaped 
detection for so long because of en- 
demic police incompetence, a parlia- 
mentary report says. 

The report, leaked to a Belgian 
news agency before its official pre- 
sentation to parliament next week, 
scotches widespread rumours that 
the gang, led by Marc Dutroux, a 
builder from Charleroi, must have 
nad backing from poUtica) or police 
contacts. It blames low-level corrup- 
tion and the chaotic police investiga- 
tion for the time taken to uncover 
and break up the gang. 

The finding was criticised by 
Grno Russo, whose eight-year-old 
daughter MeUssa was kidnapped in 
1995 and left to starve to death in a 
cellar at Dutroux’s house. The bod- 
ies of MeUssa and her beat friend, 
Julie k-jeune, also aged eight, were 
found buned in Dutroux's garden in 
August 1996. 

Mr R usso said: T don’t beUeve 
the report’s conclusions ... If [the 
gang] didn’t have protection that 
makes it 100 times worse." The leak 
£ iJ** " orchestrfl ted to prepare 


the paedophiles had received high- 
level protection. Its report found no 
evidence of that, but it repeats criti- 
cisms of the police search for Julie 
and Melissa made in a parliamen- 
tary report last year, for which it 
blames low-level officers. 

At the time of the kidnappings. ^ 
ficers had Dutroux’s house under 
surveillance and searched it three 
times while the girls were still aliw- 

Police received tip-offs about titf 
activities of Dutroux, a convicted 
sex offender, two years before the 
girls were kidnapped, but did noth i 
ing. Rival pob’ce forces refused to I 
share information and, at least oix*. 
tried to mislead colleagues. 

So incompetent was the investiga- 
tion that many Belgians, shocked bf 
the corruption of the system an® 
familiar with the. discreetly inform*! 
workings of the establishment, veK 
convinced that Dutroux, who is 
awaiting trial, must have enjoyed 
protection. 

The Belgian newspaper Le Stf 

9aid on Monday: "It is serious and in- 
sufferable., And. perhaps it is mj! 
more pernicious that Dutroux 
not have protection by an identities 
personality. That, would liave.beeni 

cv Rl- whlrh hnue been CUt °Ul 
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War crimes that the world ignores 

More than a million Rwandan 
refugees have returned from camps 
in Congo and Tanzania where they 

COMMENT 

Victoria Brittain 

all, is set to run until March at astro- 
nomical cost. 

And the US last week stripped 

with weapons for the Unite leader, 
Jonas Savimbi, in the last two years. 
Savimbi has decades of war 

sible for the genocide of a million 
people in 1994 are again organising 
the killings of civilians and soldiers 

lion of humanitarian agencies while 
their leaders planned another geno- 
cide. The networks that ran those 

A MOTHER old man is to be 
put on trial for war crimes 
committed in Europe 50 
years ago, and Austria — like 
France, Italy, Poland and the United 
States — will have a new name 
through which to relive history. 

Last week Italians said they 
wanted to extradite Wilheim Schu- 
bernig, aged 83, from Austria. They 
believe he, like Erich Priebke, was 
involved in the slaughter of 335 civil- 
ians in the Ardeatine caves in 1944. 

Maurice Papon’s trial in France, 
the longest-running saga of them 

Bronislaw H^jda, aged 73, of his 
citizenship Hfter he was found to 
have taken part in a massacre of up 
to 700 prisoners at Treblinka. 

Such commitment of time and 
money to old war crimes in Europe, 
and the lack of interest in recent, 
even current, war crimes in Africa is 
hypocritical. 

Last month the Angolan air force 
intercepted a South African cargo 
plane carrying building materials 
and generators to Unita-occupied 
areas of Angola. The German pilot, 
Peter Bitzer. admitted that he had 
flown to numerous places in Angola 

crimes under his belt and Bhould 
have been indicted years ago in- 
stead of being made respectable by 
the International community — no- 
tably the United Nations and the 
US. 

Since losing the 1994 election, 
Savimbi has wreaked more havoc 
than South Africa did In 15 years of 
clandestine war. The CIA spent mil- 
lions of dollars over 20 years trying 
to crush Angola’s MPLA govern- 
ment. No one will ever be brought 
to book for these war crimes. 

Even worse is the current situa- 
tion in Rwanda, where those respon- 

— 270 in one recent attack. Inflam- 
matory tracts are circulating in the 
northeast of the country, inciting 
the majority Hutu population to rise 
up and start killing again. 

The words fall on fertile ground 
in the northeast Many soldiers re- 
cruited there by the former presi- 
dent, Juvenal Habyarimana, later 
led foe genocide. They then fought 
for Mobutu Sese Seko in Zaire (now 
Congo), and are currently heading 
cross-border raids into Rwanda 
from Congo, or linking with the 
Hutu groups destabilising neigh- 
bouring Burundi. 

camps under the nose of the UN are 
now trying to reassert their control. 

Rwanda has been badly served by 
the international community: the 
UN tribunal in Arusha Is feeble and 
no trial has been concluded; both 
Belgium and France helped create 
the conditions for the genocide. 

Outsiders owe Rwanda the re- 
sources to rebuild its own judicial 
process so that the 120,000 people in 
prison can be swiftly dealt with and 
the cycle of impunity broken. Money 
would be better spent on this than on 
elderly European war criminals who 
can no longer do anyone any harm. 


Brussels risks 
war with Kohl 

Martin Walker In Brussels 


I N AN ACT of calculated defi- 
I ance against Germany, compe- 
tition officials from Brussels 
were expected to begin price- 
fixing Investigations against 
Mercedes and Opel this week. 
Volkswagen has just been hit 
with a $1 14 million fine after a 
similar inquiry. 

The move follows a decision 
by the European Commission to 
call in a German television and 
telecoms merger for “deeper in- 
vestigation ", despite Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl’s personal demand 
that It be approved. 

’There will be war between the 
Commission and Germany,” Mr 
Kohl told the Commission presi- 
dent, Jacques Santer, In a phone 
call last month, the German 
news weekly Focus reports. 

Mr Kohl has taken a personal 
Interest in the blocked scheme 
by Deutsche Telekom and two 
German media ants, Bertels- 
mann and Kirch, to set up with 
Austria and Switzerland what 
they plan to be Europe's main 
distal pay-televlBlon network. 

At almost every turn he finds 
himself running into the kind of 
trouble with Europe that used to 
be a British speciality. Even 
when Germany said it wanted 
sport excluded from the tough 
Brussels antitrust regime, the 
Belgian socialist commissioner 
Karel Van Miert insisted the 
rules must be followed. 

There Is worse to come. The 
t-°nunisslon is planning action 
B fialnat Mercedes and Opel for 
reportedly discouraging non- 
, nnan distributors from sell- 
mg cars more cheaply to 
German customers who travel in 
^reh of bargains. 

"What you are really seeing 
“ay be healthy in a way. It shows 
Germany becoming a normal 
e°tintry, using the Commission 
JJ n "Mpegoat just like other 
“ember states have done,” sug- 
{»■« otic Commission official. 
Unification and the passing of 
p® wartime generation means 
ermanB feel less need always to 
a !i? ce Europe.” 
to® “an in charge of com- 
PWflonruies, Mr Van. Miert ha B 
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Clinton recovers 
from flesh wound 


FobruayfllJS 



Washington diary 

Martin Kettle 


I N THE first 72 hours after the 
United States media finally 
dared to print the allegations 
r Monica Lewinsky which, it 
subsequently transpired, many of 
1 them had known about for weeks, 
plenty of people in the White House 
were convinced that their time was 
up. Talk of the Clinton presidency in 
free-fall was quick and common- 
place, and extended high into the 
administration, as the charges 
mounted and the poll ratings went 
into instant double-digit slump. No 
one was in any doubt that this was 
easily the gravest crisis that Clinton 
had ever faced. One White House 
aide called it “world war three". 

. In the White House, the only ob- 
jective was survival, and no one 
could say with confidence that the 
objective was achievable. When, 
Clinton, after a rocky and argumen- 
tative weekend at the White House 
with his advisers, finally went be- 
fore the cameras on Monday last 
week to deny all the charges, he 
looked drained, close to breaking 
point and even near to tears. And 
when Hillary Clinton spoke the next 
morning of a vast rightwing conspir- 
acy, she too gave voice to the fact 


that this was a battle for the very ex- 
istence of the presidency. 

And yet, less than a week later, 
the Clinton presidency is approved 
of by more Americans than at any 
other time in its roller-coaster his- 
tory. Ten dayB after the start of a cri- 
sis that many believed would end 
with Clinton being drummed out of 
the White House in disgrace, seven 
out of 10 people think he is doing 
his job well and less than 20 per 
cent of Americans take Lewinsky's 
word against the president’s. Amaz- 
ingly, Clinton has benefited from 
the crisis that had once seemed cer- 
tain to wound him, possibly fatally. 
In the White House the true believ- 
ers say he has not only survived; he 
has triumphed. 

Clinton is not out of the woods 
yet. The public opinion that de- 
serted him one week and flocked 
back to him the next can change just 
as easily a third time. By absolutely 
denying — as he ultimately did — 
the allegations that he had a sexual 
affair with Lewinsky and then tried 
to get her to lie about It, Bill and 
Hillary embarked on a high-stakes, 
double-or-qults game. A piece of 
killer evidence, accepted in court 
and believed by those around him, 
could possibly still sink Clinton and 
force him into resignation. And yet 
even that is by no means certain. 

The official “on message" expla- 
nation of the president's recovery is 
that Americans responded both to 
the smack of firm denial last week 
and to the voter-friendly package 
that Clinton unveiled in his State of 
the Union message. Yet, while it is 
true that both these events went 
well for Clinton, it would be a mis- 
take to swbIIow this conveniently 
high-minded version of events un- 
critically. The polls show relatively 
little movement in the public’s 
propensity to believe Clinton’s ver- 
sion of events, and although this 
must have been the most hyped and 



tension-laden State of the Union 
speech in memory, many fewer tele- 
vision viewers bothered to watch it 
than watched Clinton’s 1993 address. 

The deeper reality is that Ameri- 
cans derided that they wanted their 
president to survive, There was an 
indication of the changed mood fac- 
ing Clinton’s accusers on Friday last 
week, tlie 10th day of the crisis. It 
was provided by Lewinsky’s friend 
and confidante, Linda Tripp, the 
Pentagon aide whose secret taping 
of Lewinsky is at the heart of the 
allegations. Clearly goaded by the 
strength of Clinton's political recov- 
ery and by the gradual discrediting 
of aspects of Lewinsky’s character, 
Tripp broke her silence on the af- 
fair. She got her lawyer to issue a 
statement in which she said she had 
overheard a conversation between 
Clinton and Lewinsky and had lis- 
tened to tapes of the president. 

This was, in fact, a potentially 
lethal accusation. In a case that has 
often been depicted as simply a “he 
9ays,_ she says" conflict, Tripp was 
offering a rare piece of first-hand 


Fledgling euro seeks to pile on the pounds 


corroboration — of a kind — for 
Lewinsky’s expected evidence of 
her affair with Clinton and of presi- 
dential pressure to deny it. She had 
overheard one end of a conversation 
with Clinton. She had talked at 
length to Lewinsky immediately 
after it finished. And she claimed lo 
have heard other tapes with die 
president’s voice on them. Her 
statement may not have been the 
smoking gun" of the Lewinsky 
case, but it was clearly a close and 
outwardly plausible replica. If this 
crisis hinged solely on the legal 
case against Clinton, it was a very 
serious intervention. 

And yet, while Tripp’s statement 
was widely reported, it made strik- 
ingly little impact Within those 10 
days something had changed. Pail 
of it, as Tripp clearly sensed, was 
that Lewinsky's credibility was 
under fire. Video clipB of those in- 
cautious public embraces with Clin- 
ton seemed to show her as the 
stalker not the president’s prey. 
Other damaging pieces of character 
evidence, of which the most iinpor- 


lant was the revelation that w 
bedded her drama teacher for five 
years even while she was engaged I 
with Clinton, mounted againsl her. 

The significant shift was that in 
some unquantifiable but perceptible j 
way the American people decided ii I 
didn’t matter enough for Clinton u j 
have to go. They may not haw! 
voted for Clinton. They may not 1 
grimily admire his character. Hey 
may not be sure who Kenneth Stan | 
is. or what a special prosecutor or a 1 
grand jury are, and they may be 
genuinely unsure where the truth 
ultimately resides. But they do 
know who’s the president, and they 
know that they want a presidency 
that is not so vulnerable to an insti- 
tutionalised inquisition as this one 
became. That is why they haw ral- 
lied round Clinton, and it Is why 
what was nearly a private catastrophe 
has become, to universal surprise 
and with unknowable consequences, 
alrnosL a public apotheosis. 
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Shell re-uses Brent Spar platform 


Paul Brown 


B RENT Spar, the giant dis- 
used oil Btorage platform 
that became a battle- 
ground for environmentalists, Is 
to be cut up and found new life 
as a quayside for ferrlea on the 
Norwegian coast 
Shell announced the solution 
last week, more than two years 
after Greenpeace stirred up 
European public opinion to such 
a pitch that the oil company was 
forced to abandon its plan to 
sink (be unwanted vessel in the 
Atlnntlc. 

The 14,500 tonne, 130m high 
Brent Spar will be sliced into six 
sections in Erfjord, the Norwe- 
gian fjord where It has remained 
anchored since the attempt to 
dump It was abandoned in June 
1095. The accommodation plat- 
form will be scrapped on Imul 
but each lower section will he 
towed on barges to Mckjarvik 
near Stavanger, where they will 
be filled with rubble and a con- 
crete platform put over the top. 
This will be used as a roll-on, 
roll-off ferry terminal. 

The decision has cost Shell 
uround $70 million, compared 


with the orlgnal cost of £4.5 
million to dump the structure, 
and changed the way that oil 
companies view the disposal of 
the hundreds of off-shore Installa- 
tions due to be decommissioned. 

For Greenpeace it represents 
a victory since re-use is better 
than recycling and both are bet- 
ter than dumping. 

Shell was still keen to empha- 
sise that the Brent Spar was a 
one-off exercise and it had not 
abandoned sea-dumping of other 
installations. 

More than 200 ideas were 
suggested for solving the prob- 
lem of the Brent Spar. These 
included using it as a casino, a 
hotel and a fish farm. They were 
narrowed down to four options, 
which included coastal defences 
in Norfolk, total scrapping on 
land for the steel, which was the 
most expensive at $78 million, 
and the proposal to use it ua die 
base for n new port quay. This 
will cost $35 million. 

In environmental terms the 
schemes had little to choose be- 
tween them. Even sea-dumping 
of a clean structure was not seri- 
ously damaging. What swung 
Shell to the quayside idea was 


that re-use meant a massive sav- 
ing in energy compared with 
building the port from scratch 
with new steel. In fact Mekjarvik 
is the real winner since It will be 
acquiring far higher quality steel 
than it could afford to buy and 
save itself $800,000 on the cost 
of the port at the same time. 

For Shell it is an acceptable 
end to an expensive saga. The oil 
storage buoy installed in the 
Brent field in 1976 had been 
disused since 1991. The dump- 
ing at sea option was licensed in 
February 1994, but in April 
1995 Greenpeace occupied the 
platform and a long battle began. 

By June a number of 
European governments were 
protesting at the dumping and 
50 Shell service stations were 
damaged in Germany — two 
fire-honibed and one raked with 
bullets. Shell abandoned the 
dumping much to the irritation 
of the British government. 

Greenpeace did not emerge 
unseuthed either. In September 
it apologised for its inaccurate 
claim diat diere were 5,550 
tonnes of con laminated oil on 
Brent Spar. Both sides were still 
not friends Inst week as Shell 



Brent Spar, anchored in Norway. It will become a ferry terminal 


made nine points on which 
Greenpeace hnd been “wrong” 
about die company and the 
Brent Spar. 

Chris Rose, enmpnign director 
for Greenpeace, said it hnd 


taken two years for the company 
to accept what the puhlic Imd 
told it in 1995. “Shell should 
accept dumping at sen is wrong 
in principle and unnecessary in 
practice,” he sniri. 


Kurds risk all for good 
life across the border 


Hugo Young, page 12 
Washington Post, page 10 



Europe this week 


Martin Walker 


T HE DEDUCTIVE talents of 
Sherlock Holmes are not re- 
I Quired to understand why three top 
European officials returned last 
week to pick over the bones of an 
issue already supposed to have 

( I been settled. Britain js not joining 
the new single currency in the first 
wave, nor for the life of the current 
UK parliament, but will sign up as 
soon as the nation gives its assent 
after that Like it or not, that is the 
Government's position. 

So it was interesting that Euro- 
/pean commissioners should launch J 


last week wliat looked like a con- 
certed campaign to reopen the ar- 
gument, warning that Britain’s 
hopes of Influencing the future of 
Europe and its status in the Group 
of Seven and other important inter- 
national bodies are at risk unless it 
joins the single currency soon. "Hie 
European Commission president, 
Jacques Sahter, and British commis- 
sioner Sir Leon Brittan visited Lon- 
don to deliver separate warnings 
uiat the UK risked missing the boat 
But the most portentous threat 
came, characteristically, from the 
French monetary commissioner, 
Yves-TTubault de SUguy. 

Mr de Silguy’s warning came ia 
an exchange with MEPs in the Eu- 
ropean Parliament, where he said, 
"There Is no need to change the 
statutes of the International Mone- 
tary Fund to chase out all EU mem- 
ber states and Impose the European 
Union". But the G7 was different, he 
went on, and that was where "the 
real decisions are made”. 

*T would not like these decisions 
to be made by a limited number of 
member states on behalf of the 
European Union, and the other 
member states," he said. “Person- 
ally I flunk that would he unaccept- 
able". 

French and, to a lesser extent, 


German officials have for some 
months been saying in private that 
G7 should be replaced by a new G3. 
bringing together the custodians of 
the dollar, the yen and the euro as 
the real masters of the financial uni- 
verse. Being sidelined from the top 
global club would be a humiliating 
prospect for Britain. 

The motives behind this new 
campaign are simply discerned. The 
Europeans are coming to the con- 
clusion that the euro could be an un- 
comfortably weak currency, and the 
current health and soundness of the 
British economy would bring a use- 
ful strength. There are two reasons 
for this. The first is Italy. The politi- 
cal determination of Europe’s lead- 
ers to engineer a smooth launch of 
all 11 would-be members into the 
new single currency was jolted last 
week when Italy was told it could 
not count proceeds from internal 
gold sales in its frantic efforts to cut 
its budget deficit 
Eurostat, the statistical service of 
the EU, ruled that the “sale" of gold 
from one arm of the Italian state 
banking system to another, and the 
consequent tax revenues, were an 
internal "transaction which does not 
reduce the state deficit”. The 
amount involved is a tiny 0.15 per 
cent of Italy's gross domestic prod 


uct. But it was sufficient to raise 
Italy’s estimated budget deficit to 
within an ace of the 3 per cent 
deficit threshold. More ominously, 
it drew attention again to the vari- 
ous other ploys Italy has devised to 
meet the criteria to join the euro. 

They include a special one-off 
euro-tax, which raised more than 
$3 billion with the promise that 
most of it would be returned to tax- 
payers later. Then companies had to 
pay severance taxes in advance on 
workers who were retiring, and an- 
other $5.6 billion was saved on sev- 
erance pay by blocking all early 
retirement from the public sector 
for a year. These heroic efforts mas- 
saged the budget deficit down by 
some $12 billion to less than 3 per 
cent But there have been sharp 
warnings from the markets that 
they do not see Italy’s budget cuts 
as sustainable. 

Moreover neither the cuts nor, 
the ploys have succeeded in reduc- 
ing Italy’s huge national debt, which 
at 122 per cent of GDP is more than 
double. the target set by the Maas- 
, tricht treaty for countries wanting to 
join the single currency. Some eco- 
nomists, such as Oxford’s Professor 
Walter Eltis, are warning that by 
avoiding a political crisis with Italy 
this year, Europe is simply putting 
off an economic crisis for the euro 
until the markets speculate against 


The Becond explanation for the 
new courting of Britain is that the 
EC has been made nervous by the 
tremors of the Asian financial crisis 
now hitting German banks. The 
Deutschebank made a provision of 
almost $800 million for bad AbJ*J 
loanB last week, and Commerzbank 
and Dresdnerbank, along with 
France's long-troubled Credit Lyon- 
nais, are also uncomfortably im- 
posed. Europe's banks have a told 
loan exposure of more than $360 M- 
lion in Asia, more than Japanese ana 
US banks combined. So whatever 
European officials may prole# 
about the “belt of confidence" Inn 
guards Europe from the Asian coF 
lapse, some worry 1b understand; 
able. 

Europe Is surrounded by fro* 
bles. The slaughter in Algeria and 
the stalling of the Middle East pea* 
process combihe with the crisis 
relations with Ttirkey to' trouble tw 
EU’s southern flank. Td the 
the emergent economies of eafltaj 
and central Europe have been bun 
by the Asian crisis. Russia’s rouwe 
and its stock market batfe'dropp* 
by 25 per cent With alarms fraj 
the south and east, from a dlstaH 
Asia and a febrile Washington*'® -i 
stage has : beeni set for* a stoiw. 
launch for the great gambletof n* | 

>. Nd : wonder they want" tw 


Chris Morris in Edirne, Turkey 


bitter wind, 72 Iraqi Kurds wait 
patiently to be released so that they 
can try again. “We were planning to 
swim across," said one of the men 
standing outside a police station 
near the Greek border. "But they 
found us first" 

A border patrol found the Kurds 
on the banks of the Meric river, 
three had drowned. Several weeks 
tfter leaving their homes, they were 
in sight of the front line of the Euro- 
pean Union. It would be foolish not 
to try again. 

the would-be migrants 
ore young men, fed up with the con- 
stant threat of warfare in their 
homeland. Many come from the 
town of Sulamanlyah, headquarters 
of one of the two rival Kurdish fac- 
tions that have battled for control of 
northern Iraq since the end of the 
pull war. Two of the three children 
travelling with a woman in the 
STCwp lost their shoes In the river. 
Chouse In Baghdad had been de- 
stroyed by Allied bombing and she 
^ Hs desperate to join her brother in 
Germany. 

After crossing the Anatolian plain 
on foot, the group fell prey to smug-. 
8kjs who work out of cheap hotels 
r 1 . telephone offices In Istanbul, of- 
enng the chance of a one-way 

ucket to Europe. 

^fought ub in a lorry to a 
I™ 0 ** n ear the border, then we 
aa to walk to the river In the night 
nd fry to get to Greece,” said Mah- 
S d ‘*I We P* 1 * 1 about $300 
ea 2J; Ajte r that It was up to us." 

I , e Kurds are fined the equiva- 
and told to go home. But 
border^ * Uni straig ht back to the 

i ni $ ut these Kurds are at the hot 
1 t^de in smuggling 
[jle. For $5,000, small boats will 
tv? a passenger across to brie of 
kteek islands ill ah off hbp Turk. 


meats are supplied for passage by 
ferry to Italy. 

More than 20,000 people wm* 
caught trying to leave Turkey ille- 1 
gaily last year. “We catch people 
every day,” said OmerTtizel, the po- 
lice chief in Edirne. “Sometimes we 
see the 9ame people time after time. 
IfB a constant battle." 

Most of the recent migrants have 
been Kurds from Iraq or Turkey, 
but people from as far as 
Bangladesh and Kenya have been 
drawn to the Istanbul underground, 
only to emerge blinking into the 
light from container crates or the 
engine rooms of rusty oil tankers. 
For every one captured, another 
slips through the net 

The Turkish authorities have 
recently stepped up efforts to stem 
the flow, stung by accusations from 
Europe of political persecution and 
poor border security. 

“Its just a game,” said the owner 
of a hotel raided by police. “In the 
past, the police have taken money 
from the smugglers to turn a blind 
eye." It Is hard now to find migrants 
willing to talk in Istanbul. 

While T\irkey accuses Europe of 
hypocrisy in its treatment of' mi-i 
grants, it fails to acknowledge its own 
blind-spot The war in the southeast 
between the Turkish security forces 
and the KutdiBh rebel movement, 
the PKK, has generated its own 
migratory pressure. About 500,000 
Turkish Kurds have fled burnt-out 
villages to the grim new suburbs of 
Istanbul in the past decade. 

' As rain begins to fall and the 
Edirne Kurds sfetnp their feet 
against the cold, 45 exhausted peo- 
ple are caught at the other end of 
the country after crossing Into 
T\irkey from the Iraqi mountains! 
They had each ' paid a smuggler 
$500, but still Walked for driven cfeys. 
Many had frostbite. 

Europe can be durri that;niahy; 
more rite on 1 the way. ‘‘We’ll keep tryi 
inn until We net there," ' said Mato. 
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So call ua now on the number below 
or complete and mum die coupon 

Alternatively. put the coupon below on 
*44 (0)13134 J2785 or email the Information 
below on pppinLcstppppgroLip.co.uk 


no*- 

lifetime 

discount 
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B LUNDERS in smear testing 
at Kent and Canterbury 
hospital have so far Jed to eight 
deaths from cervical cancer and 
resulted in 30 women being 
forced to undergo hysterectomies, 
according to a new report by the 
local health authority. 

M ORE than 20 prisons will 
have to be built at a cost of 
£2 billion to meet an expected 
50 per cent rise in jail numbers 
over the next seven years, said 
Richard Tilt, the director general 
of the Prison Service. 

I AN KAY, a murderer already 
serving a life sentence at 
Broadmoor hospital, was de- 
tained for life after admitting that 
he had intended to kill Peter 
Sutcliffe, the Yorkshire Ripper, 
when he stabbed him in the eyes 
with a pen in March last year. 


G overnment figures point 

to a near 50 per cent drop 
in farm incomes last year. A 
Ministry of Agriculture report 
blamed a lull hi a value of pro- 
duce caused by the strong 
pound and cuts in compensation 
to farmers hit by the beef crisis. 


Min south London ended with 
a bloody street battle between 
rival biker gangs with two men 
stabbed to death and another 
seriously injured. 


T HE Secret Intelligence 
Service — better known as 
MI0 — has finally thrown off Its 
image as a nest of macho 
bachelors and decided it is safe 
forgery men to spy for Britain. 


S IX MEN, Including at least 
four National Hunt jockeys, 
were arrested ou suspicion of 
involvement in alleged horse- 
doping and race fixing. 


Channel rail link plans collapse 


E UROSTAR services could be 
handed back to British Rail 
and the public sector within 
three weeks after Die collapse of pri- 
vate sector plans to build the £6 bil- 
lion Channel T\innel rail link, the 
Deputy Prime Minister. John 
Prescott, warned in a dramatic inter- 
vention in the Commons last week. 

The developers of the project, 
London St Continental Railways 
(LCRJ, who have been running 
Eurostar services for the past two 
years, have been unable to keep 
their side of the private-public sec- 
tor bargain struck with John 
Major’s government If there is no 
rescue the Government would have 


no alternative but to let the public 
sector take over the Eurostar ser- 
vices again. 

Mr Prescott said officials were 
ready to discuss any revised propos- 
als to complete the agreement but 
added, to loud Labour cheers, “at 
the same time, preparations will be 
made for an orderly handover of the 
business to the public sector 1 '. 

Conveniently. British Rail, which 
still exists, stands ready to do so. It 
still has expertise and has recently 
been recruiting key personnel in 
case the privatised rail industry 
failed to dek'ver. Eurostar’s operat- 
ing staff will remain in place to 
carry on the daily services from 
Waterloo to Paris and Brussels. 

Mr Prescott told an astonished 


House of Commons that LCR, the 
developers of the G8-miIe joint pri- 
vate-public finance scheme from 
London St Pancras to Folkestone, 
had pulled out of the project. They 
wanted the Government to pour in 
up to £3 billion of taxpayers' money 
to rescue the project, but Mr 
Prescott had refused. 

Reluctantly, the Government is 
ready to let the project fall if no 
alternative private backer can be 
found before the end of this month. 

The cash-rich privatised rail oper- 
ator Railtrack signalled that it would 
be prepared to take up the project 
without needing extra money from 
the Treasury, but was likely to de- 
mand that in return the Govern- 
ment maintain its cosy regulation 
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Britain lags on social security spending 


N ICHOLAS Payne, the director 
of the Royal Opera, has been 
appointed to run the English 
National Opera. Hls departure is 
is the latest In a series of blows 
suffered by the Royal Opera 
House, Including a damning par- 
liamentary report, the resignation 
of its chairman and board, and 
continuing financial problems. 



A NDREW MARR was sacked 
as editor of the Independent 
newspaper, sparking an exodus 
of senior staff who say the paper 
is being forced downmarket by 
its major shareholder, Mirror 
Group Newspapers. Rosie Boy- 
cott, editor of the Independent 
On Sunday, will become editor of 
both titles, making her the first 
woman editor of a national daily. 



B RITAIN spends relatively little 
on health and social security, 
according to official figures pub- 
lished last week which call into 
i question ministers' concerns about 
the rising cost of the welfare state. 

The 1998 edition of Social 
Trends, the Government’s annual 
compendium of social and eco- 
nomic statistics, puts Britain ninth 
of 11 European Union states ranked 
by expenditure on social protection 
benefits. 

Britain is shown to spend less 
than half what Denmark allocates to 
social protection. Very little of what 
it does spend goes towards help for 
families and cliildren — the first 
budget area to have borne cuts. 

The findings have been under- 
scored by comments by Chris 
Daykin, the government actuary, 
that Britain has no real problem of 
welfare costs by comparison with 
most other countries. 

In an address to politicians and in- 

( surance industry experts last week, 
Mr Daykin said Britain’s outlook 
was “very controlled and stable" by 
international standards. Barely any 
increase in spending would be 
needed to underwrite the existing | 
system over the next seven years. 

Whereas Fiance, Germany and 
Italy would each need to raise I 
spenduig by 3 per cent of gross I 


domestic product to sustain their 
state pension schemes to 2005, 
Britain would need an increase of 
just 0.1 percent 

"In fact, the projected contribu- 
tion rates for the UK social security 
scheme are expected to remain 
more or less level right through to 
2035," Mr Daykin said. 

The international comparisons in 
Social Ttends are based on data 
from Eurostat, the European statisti- 
cal agency. Figures for Ireland. 
Greece, Luxembourg and Spain 
were unavailable. 

Taking together all spending — 
slate and private — on old age, 
sickness, unemployment and dis- 
ability, Britain is shown to spend 
less than £3,000 a head annually, 
France almost £5,000 and Denmark 
almost £7,000. 

The authors note: “In general, the 
expenditure per head of population 
is lowest in the more southerly 
countries." 

When Britain's spending is 
broken down by category, the 
amount devoted to families and 
children is shown to be about an 
eighth of the combined total of ex- 
penditure on the elderly, health care 
and disability. 

The first welfare cuts made by 
the Government were in benefits 
for lone parents. Universal child 
benefit is also under threat, with 
speculation that it may be taxed or ; 


means-tested or withdrawn in re- 
spect of over-IGs. 

_ Social Trends says social prolec- 
tion spending in Britain is 87 per 
cent of that in France — though the 
gap has been closing. Cautioning 
against drawing conclusions about 
the relative well-being of the British 
and French populations, the authors 
say the countries' social support 
systems vary widely. 

“In France, general government 
contributions accounted for a third 
of receipts in 1993 compared with 
half in the UK In addition, the UK 
occupational pension schemes have 
very substantial funds and are a sig- 
nificant source of finance, n 
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controls on Railtrack beyond^ 
when they are due to be reviewed 
The current Eurostar smb 
handed over free to LCR by |L 
Major government to run at a pr* 
will continue to operate. 

Mr Prescott assured the Cat 
mons that whatever happened in iIk 
next month, the “excellent into- ■ <• 
national train services provided b» Y 
Eurostar" would operate normal!? ! 
because the company was obliged ' 
to do so under an agreement will 
its French and Belgian partners. 

Matthew Taylor, the Liberal j 
Democrat transport spokesman, I 
warned: “Nationalisation of Euro j 
star means there is no prospect of 
the high-speed link befog built and 
opens the taxpayer to uncertain fr • 
tore liabilities. It also calls into que» 
tion the future of Eurotunnel/ 

Comment, page 12 

Drink-drive 
laws to be / 
stiffened 

I NCREASED police powers to 
stake out premises and breath- 
alyse a member of the public with- 
out prior suspicion are included in , 
plans to reform the drink-driving 
tows, published by the Government 
this week, writes Keith Harper. 

Tin" police would be able token) 
watch mi licensed premises where 
they thought there was excessive 
drinking. They would be allowed i« 
maintain a surveillance for up loJ5 
hours if they thought considerable 
bouts of drinking were involved. 

'file Transport Minister, Gavin 
Strung, is asking the public hr 
comments on a range of ideas over * 
thr next three months as the i 
Government moves towards tight- 
ening till? drink-driving laws, profa 1 
bly by the end of I lie year. 
Ix'gislaliuii is ex|x*cted in the next 
pnrlinincntory session. 

Police are already empowered to 
stop and search [wople under the 
Knives Act, if they think they could 
be in possession of a dangerous 
weapon. The Government believes 
it could move in this direction on i 
drink-driving cases. \ 

Dr Strang said the Government 
was attracted to the idea of eff*£ 
lively limiting drivers to a single . 
drink with a lower level penalty^ 
tern of 50mg of alcohol per 100ml of 
blood. This would he subject to* j 
fine instead of a ban. Drivers with ; 
more than 80rag — the current 
driving limit — would be subject to 
the usual disqualification and fine or 
imprisonment. 

The Government’s consultation 
document suggests two differ^ 
forms of do-it-yourself tests. 0« 
would be a compulsory ignition Inter- f 
lock device which would prevents 
car from starting if the driver was 
found to be over the limit after bw 


Ghost squad spying on London police 


A SECRET “ghost squad”, in- 
cluding retired detectives, 
military personnel and ac- 
countants, has been investigating 
corruption within London’s Metro- 
politan police for more than three 
years, it was disclosed last week. 

Tl,~-e ‘inHAi* inuaatirratinn in. 

dude former chief officers and de- 
tectives believed to have used safe 
deposit boxes and offshore ac- 
counts to hide ill-gotten gains of 
sums in excess of £100,000. 

A dedicated team, with surveil- 
lance and analyst skills, located 
away from any Metropolitan police 
building, has been collating evi- 


Digital TV 
‘leaves poor 
out of picture’ 


mg into aoasnDoara-maiuneu ^ 
The second would involve the 
of cheap, disposable DIY bream 
tests, available from shops or p«» 
They yrould be used on a vowm™? 


they were legally able to drive tjtf 
morning after a drinking session or 
on their way home. , , . 

: The drink-driving curbs could® 

rural pubs, where PM^c fr^nsjwj j 
is limited, but Dr Strang 
that under any- new 
somebody going out , fqr- a 
tould survive on two pints of gmtfr 
beer shandy and soft drinks. 

He added: “J could still I® 8 • 

good nigh tout on that., 


dence on up to 250 corrupt detec- 
tives, according to senior Scotland 
Yard sources. Trusted serving offi- 
cers were included in what was de- 
scribed as an "invisible" team. 

The existence of the team was au- 
thorised by the former and current 
Home Secretaries, Michael Howard 
and Jack Straw. The aim was to 

mrtr rl-ilim nn urhat rloooriherl 

as “little firms within firms". 

Further action is expected in the 
wake of recent anti-corruption activ- 
ity. The future of the Flying Squad, 
Scotland Yard’s most famous unit, is 
likely to be debated. 

"There are a lot of serving offi- 

coro.and retired wMcciS wliu die 

fearing the knock on the door," said 


a senior source. Those who are the j 
subject of the inquiry include officers j 
or retired officers who have served 
in specialist and regional crime 
squads and the National Criminal In- 
telligence Service (NCIS). Raids on 
the homes of former and serving of- 
ficers hBve already been carried out 

The Yard anticipates that some of 

or disinformation tactics against the 
anti-corruption team investigating 
them. Some of the anti-corruption 
officers fear that bent detectives 
could plant drugs on them. "The op- 
position are not pleasant people," 
said a senior source. "They do not 
warn io uo iu to 12 years inside." 

No amnesties are being offered. 


Officers are being urged to confess, 
plead guilty, and have this taken 
into consideration by judges. 

It is accepted that a number of 
criminal prosecutions which in- 
volve officers under suspicion may 
now collapse. Already one trial has 
been brought to an end because of 
the involvement of such an officer. 

Tl io iilen orj-entpri thj»t npppnlo 

against convictions where suspect 
officers have been involved will 
follow. 

Retired officers under investiga- 
tion include those formerly within 
the ranks of the Association of Chief 
Police Officers, which represents 
oittcers trom commander level up- 
wards. The Met has about 30 serv- 
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ing commanders in a force of 27,000 
officers. The kind of activities being 
investigated are the setting up of 
robberies and the raiding of drug 
dealers. 

Former detectives, including 
some who have made careers in the 
security business or the law, are 
also under investigation. Some of 
those under suspicion are experts at 
asset-tracing and thus are well 
aware of how to hide their money. 
Offshore arrangements are be- 

] tetrad .to have been made by offi- 
cers preparing for retirement. 
Money may also have been hidden 
in safe deposit boxes. 

There is a feeling that for a 
decade until the early 1990s the 
Metropolitan police took Its eye off 


US Dollar Account 


with healthy returns. 


I lulion since the advent of 
colour could leave Britain with mil- 
lions of second-class viewers, un- 
able to afford to buy into the digital 
age. 

The new “television underclass" 
is revealed in a report by llie Insti- 
tute for Public Policy Research, 
which says that the Government 
must act if digital TV is to be en- 
joyed by those who cannot afford 
the essential set-top boxes. 

The system, which will eventually 
I replace the present technology, will 
I offer a plethora of new channels, 
j home shopping, the Internet and 
pay-per-view TV such as live football 
matches and films on demand. 

The boxes, due to go on sale this 
year, are likely to cost about £200. 
The alternative is a digital TV set, 
"hich will initially coat about 
£1,000. 

The £200 cost is already heavily 
subsidised by broadcasters such as 
Granada and BSkyB, which nre 
launching the system. 'Hie launch 
JJf 5 been dogged by delays because 
me teclinology is so complex and 
^pensive. 

The Government is considering 
Phasing out the present TV signals, 
w hich are carried on analogue fre- 
quencies. over the next 10 yeara. 
After that the only way to see any 
channels, including BBC, commer- 
cial and satellite channels, will be 
Mth a box or digital TV set. 

•i ^ man V people who find 
J dlfficu lt to afford the BBC licence 
which is just under £100," said 
L nstiiia Murroni, author of the re- 
port. "How are they going to feel 
about paying £200 or even more to 
S’ ,he set-top box. and will they be 
“Me to afford it?" 

Jf the Govermnent does phase 
'■ut analogue TV it will be able to 
J2 , llle frequencies it uses. Mo- 
!lt ' telephone companies are keetl 
buy new frequencies in an al- 
crowded market. ' 

Inc Culture, Media and Sport 
f retar y’ Chris Smith, told a con- 
ynce organised by the institute 1 
that digital' technology 
H aed Ip ^e made available to all. 
unS! , he waQ tf*d to ensure that 
T^rsa] access to current chan- 
sprw'™ 8 availab !e through digital 
to as P°S9ible. “so as 

vainnui “ le curr ent wasteful use of 
lomir . rat *'° 8 Pectruin on ana- 
^ju^torrestiial broadcasting". 
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If you're looking for a savings account which gives you offshore confi- 
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Running your account is designed to be just as easy as it would be 
if you were dealing with a mainland company. 
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Let’s be serious 
about Saddam 

Y ES, Tony Blnlr, President Saddam la an Evil 
Dictator, hut we knew that already. It does not 
Bet ua any closer to deriding whether It Ib sensible 
to bomb Iraq. A calmer voice last weekend came 
from the United Nations secretary-general. It Is in 
the UN’s name that military action would be taken, 
so what does he have to say? 

Kofi Annea ls calling for more tone to resolve the 
crisis, and with diplomacy, not force. lie Tins also 
repeated his hopes that any United States action 
on Iraq will be undertaken only with the Security 
Council “on hoard”. Mr Annan has to tread softiv, 
but his concerns are clean the Issue of UN author- 
ity must come first. There is, as he said, total unily 
in the^Security Council ou the alms of disarmlog 

carried out. Indeed, this is~the sfroiigest at^ 
gument put forward by the US and Britain for con- 
templating military action. Yet it does not extend to 
the action itself. 11118 Is more than aimply an owk- 
ward detail: Ihe British are seeking a new resolu- 
tion which, while not authorising action, would 
provide a more convincing rationale, Con the UN 
Charter be sidestepped in this way? 

, Th " arguments against a strike remain 

forcefol. Sir Peter de la Biiliere, who commanded 
the British forces daring the Gulf war, says he 
shares toe reservations "about using the rather 
blunt weapon of a single strike military force. This 
has never worked In history”. Fears about biologi- 
cal seepage if a weapons facility were hit are real. 
Those who suffered would not be the Evil Dictator 
but the Innocent people over whom he rules. And 
yes, we know too that Saddam Hussein has used 
chemical weapons before. In fact, Western govern- 
ments turned a blind eye when he did so against 
the Kurds. 

The question is whether the situation is so criti- 
t ^ le ne fl 0 tive consequences — to 
the UN a authority, to the Middle East peace 
process, and to the people of Iraq — by launching 
military action now. The slightly more positive 
noises coming from the region last weekend have 
to be assessed critically. Countries such as Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan (though not, it seems, Egypt) 
are finessing their doubts: c delicate balance Surat 
l e H S ^ Ck ] , “ "“finfifining regional autonomy 
and keeping on good terms with the world's only 
superpower. 

, h ' V ‘i a range of scenarios, from 

the suggestion that President Saddam is poised to 
launch an anthrax strike upon Tel Aviv to toe more 
measured auggestion that he will, unless checked, 
tE tuT® d ! y ,' he capability to do some such 
forecasts have come from 
Richard Butler, the chief UN weapons inspector, 
who has upset Security Coundl members before 
^ 3S ea ^ ,g °?u? f * urn - Mr BuUcr issued a lame 

tori Iran h 1 H° f “ 8 to 11,6 New York Times 
bi °fogical material to “blow 
h^ T -« AV ^ ‘ Mr Butler Bhould ,tee P Quiet, and 
t ^’ s P““?°" "tori surely be expendable In anj. set- 
tlement to be reached with Iraq. 

We need a much dearer picture than that riven 
on * he nature md tone-scale of the Iraqi 
&“»• cal V' er debate on the alternative op- 
ih» ni| J r Ir 2"”,"! 8 Proposal for Improvements to 
the ! oli-for-food deal with Iraq, though purporting 
to be unrelated, suggests a larger area for negotia® 

I !f°": !? ease, the threat of military force has 


torived upon war at toe expense of hie people™ 

fmrio M anSer “ “e **"** will amprire an 
unstoppable momentum of its own . M 


Rail link bogged 
down in dogma 


Done stage built most of the world's railways 
must be turning In their graves at the latest bizarre 
tadst In toe never-ending soap opera of the 
Rrik™! Tu ^‘f‘ .“M liok - London & Continental 
Kallwmta, which is supposed to be building it, ex- 
"^rorise last week tost toe UK govern- 
5™ d <i<>™ its request for an extra 
SZ bnnan of public money to get the project under 
wqy. Tbla Is on top of the $3 billion taxpayers have i 
already coughed up, not to mention throwing In for 
nothing Euros tar’s entire Continental operations I 


plus the new Waterloo Station plus masses of land 
around St Pancras in central London. Remem her, 
this is a project that could have been up and run- 
mng long ago if the former Conservative govern- 
meat had authorised British Rail’s original $5.7 
billion route through south London — of which 
only toe impressive new terminal at Waterloo was 
actually constructed. 

M was scuppered by the destructive myopia of 
Mrs Thatcher, who insisted it had to be built with 

private sector money and inserted a clause into the 

Channel Ttomel Act to that effect. 

Even now the country seems unable to exorcise 
one of toe real excesses of Thatcherism. For a 
■ wo,' v.r 'juarmaimaa-rigusrtharwmie-a pri- 
vate sector link would be very welcome, It was un- 
likely that it would ever succeed. This is for the 
simple reason that It is difficult to see how all the 
external benefits of the project which accrue to the 
communily (reduced congestion, fewer accidents, 
regonri r^eneratioa, leas pollution, etc) could be 

structural project like toia'Sn” larifor 
years and its viability shouldn’t depend on the pri- 
vate sector’s need to earn a very high profit in a 
abort period of time. This has long been realised hy 
toe rest of Europe, where an impressive network of 
high-speed trains has long since been built, includ- 
ing the French fink from Calais to Peris and (he 
recently opened Belgian fink to Brussels. Small 
wonder toe rest of the European Union doubls 
Britain's European credentials. 

What should be done now? The Government 
should certainly give toe private sector a final 
V p with a 80lutl0n during toe next 

d ? yi !' Th , e u " k muBt be bui,b il doesn’t matter 
who builds it If a co-operative solution cannot be 
Worltad out, then Tbny Blair must bite the bullet 
and take toe whole project over, not just Eurostar's 
existing Continental operations. An improving fis- 
cal position would enable toe Government to do 
title without upsetting the “golden rule” whereby 
government should borrow only to invest and not 
to fund current spending. 

Labour keeps saying that investment is vital. It 
is. This is a major national — and European — 
project that will eventually pay for itself. One rea- 
son why Eurostar isn’t making money la that the 
Chiniri tT C0 ? Ce T d aa an integral part of the 
pr ° iect ~ l9 "’‘ UP and running. A 
decade has been squandered because a simple de- 
cision turned Into Dogma on Wheels. Mr Blair has 
Tf ahance to practise what he preaches and invest 
for tile tong term. History will be unforgiving If lie 
too muffs toe chance. 


Bill and Tony’s big 
Mideast adventure 


Hugo Young 


T ONY BLAIR is Bill Clinton's 
friend. Beyond the 67 per cent 
of Americans who still Lhink 
□ic" iiresnicm is uutiig a rmc juu, 
he's one of his only global friends. 
No British prune minister has been 
closeted longer with a president titan 
Blair will be with Clinton this week, 
though any deficiency by Margaret 
Thatcher in that respect can only 


Up from under 
the Crown 


promised last year by the deputy prime minis- 
ter — on tile Queen’s position us heed of state, 
opening a two-week convention in Canberra on 
toe subject, toe prime minister, John Howard, 
made only a token effort to press his monarchist 
sympathies, He did not believe, he said, that the 
alternatives “so far canvassed” would deliver a 
KM 8y a*f,7 1 ; B “* Mr Howard also acknowledged 
d “ T? h , BTita| o have diminished 
paa*^ 0 **ajj He knows that more than half 
toe Amtrafim public already supports a republic 

Inst weekend. 8 * lW ° thirda ta the ^test poll 

Two centuries of immigration — whether forced 
~ fin* name mainly from Britain and 
, d .Jaw long ago firaled out Today more than 
half of toe immigrant population (constituting one 
p '““T of fi 1 ® total population) was horn in non- 
Knglish speaking countries. Only 30 years ago. 

.wT re M eWer 0** 40 ’ 000 non-Europeans in 
Australia. Now there are as many Immigrants 
every year from China as from Britain. I 

The constitutional link to the Queen suffered for 
many Australians a fetal injury 22 yean ago when 
toe governongeneral of toe time, Sir John Kerr, 
sacked toe prime minister, Gough Whitiam. It was 
done in the Queen's name, although she would 
have known nothing about tt There Is still a streak 
of Bjanpstoy for toe Queen in person — although 
n — ber f araiiy. Even Mr Howard, on taking up 
o ffice, took care to explain he waslwearlng 
allegiance to the Queen — but not to “her heirs 
and successors”. Nor can toe British really com- 
plaint in toe UK Itself the behaviour of these same 
™ d successors has given republicanism a 
new legitimacy. 


predicament, Blair's embrace will 
be part of his resurrection, 

This is all very gratifying, but 
deeply misleading, While temporar- 
ily the bestower of a favour, Blair is 
more chronically destined to be the 
acquiescent slave. The same old 
story, only more so. He goes as a 
strong domestic leader, certainly. 
He sweeps the president into his 
aura of decency ond command. The 
photocall will be uplifting for both 
men. But what is unfolding between 
London and Washington shows the 
same submissive respect by (he 
lesser for the stronger partner as 
prevailed in the Reagaii-Thalcher 
years, highlighted now by Britain's 
solitary, potentially catastrophic, 
part in a joint venture agninsl Iraq. 

The bonding began, for Blair, in 
domestic concerns. He was fasci- 
nated by how Clinton turned the 
Democrats away from what they call 
liberalism. The junking of old ideo- 
logy was a common task, in which 
Clinton led the way, as Thatcher had 
led Reagan in the jighlist revolu- 
tions of the 1980s. The jwlitics of 
spin, and the supremacy of ninni|ni- 
lntiun, were other priorities in which 
■ Clinton had much to teach. All that’s 
glitzy crossed the Atlantic from west 
to east, in the cause of redefining the 
| meaning of the progressive iilm. 

One might add to dial Blair's 
natural affinities. Though less ag- 
gressively Anglo-Saxon than liny 
predecessor, his cultural affiliations 
appear to bo preponderantly Ameri- 
can. He sees die United Stales as 
teacher in a wider sense, ns witness 
the presence of Jnck Straw, the UK 
Home Secretary, apparently follow- 
ing Michael Howard In a quest for 
penal lessons drawn from one oflhe 
least sophisticated penal jurisdic- 
tions in the advanced world. For all 
its talk about a fresh start in Europe, 
New Labour has shown a greater 
propensity to lecture than to learn 
from Europe in any field: another 
eerie echo of Mrs Thatcher. 

In foreign policy, It would not be 
true to say that London haB been 
completely servile. The British gov- 
ernment has somewhat displeased 
Washington by its public pressure 
on the US to make good its huge 
funding debt to the United Nations. 
Over Bosnia, Robin Cook’s notably 
more energetic policy on the cap- 
I ture of indicted war criminals not 
only put the RIfkind-Hurd inertia to 
shame but was his own initiative, 
goading Washington into line. 

But now we have Iraq. At present, 
Britain stands alone beside the US 
In mobilising forces and getting 
ready to bomb. No Arab state Is will- 
ing openly to support this strategy, 
and many of the large ones, notably 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia, are coun- 
selling against It. There is no con- 
sensus for action In the UN Security 
Council, and, though France lias 
shown signs of qualifying her rank 


hosl ility, both Ptuis and Moscow are 
becoming very alarmed by the 
stance to which Washington, with I 
Blair apparently alongside, Is get- : 
ting more committed by the day. 

u^i eV ^‘ ^ an 8^ rou s. 1 

East, who is contemptuously defy- 
ing the UN, and is developing a I 
capacity for biological warfare that J 
makes him a menace to the peace of I 
Uie region and the world. He is a 1 
threat which the international com- 
inanity has failed to deal with for 
seven years -are now In ihe gravrji . 
danger of being re-developed. 

Renewing the bombing, however, 
brings with it almost as great a dan- 
ger. I write as someone who de 
fended the invasion and bombing 
policy before and during the Gulf 
war. Then there was a coherent al- «, 
Nance, UN-based legitimacy, and an / 
achievable objective. On this occa- 
sion tiie consensus is absent and 
the war-aim is nowhere near clear 
enough: or, if clear, not seriously 
credible as a means to the staid 
end of getting rid of Saddam's mili- 
tary capacities and/or his entire 
regime. The history of bombing 
argues strenuously against any 
such convenient outcome. The dan- 
ger uf unleashing biological agents 
liming] 1 scoring a direct hit is being 
openly discussed. Any secondary 
targets . — indirect hits, with collal- 
end civilian damage — invite one to 
suppose that il may be for the Iraqi 
people's own good that their coun- 
try, and they themselves, should 
once again be bombarded. 

T HAT argument was used by > 
tile Foreign Office minister. f 
Tony Lloyd, in an under- 
reported Commons debate List 
w«‘ok. Since Iraqis were suffering al 
their brutal lender’s hands, he im- 
plied, any action was justified in the 
atlemprt In neuter if not extinguish 
him. A perverse and chilling propo 
sit ton. revealing n desperation in 
government thinking, trapped as 
Britain is hy fealty to Washington. 

There is only one justification for 
llie prescnl build-up, and the war 
talk (bat accom|>anies it. It is not 
negligible. The logic resembles that 
of nuclear deterrence: make a large 
enough threat, and the enemy 
should be induced to restrain him- 
self. Rattling their smart missiles 
and talking big about their willing- 
ness to use them, Madeleine Al- 
bright and her British associated are 
hoping to force Saddam to do what 
he has often doni before, which is 
to climb down just enough to re- 
sume a political argument. 

But if deterrence fails, the poli<7 
itself will have failed. Make no mis- 
take about it Bombing will do noth- 
ing for weapons inspection, nothing 
for the Iraqi people, and almost cef 
tainly nothing for the Middle East 
London is not unaware of this, of 
course. Cook is picking his own. 
words carefully, and plainly hoping 
to play for time with another Sec- 
urity Council resolution, which the 

US does not entirely want ‘Ine 
question is: what wijl happen u m® 
Council remains divided, and wasi^ 
ington insists on military ' 

One would like to imagine that Bwlr 
wilj this week us£ his #idow . 
Clintonian. gratitude, by insisting^ i 
the folly of 'such a Course. But lw ■ 
afraid it is hard to believe. frsPff®, ; 
illusionship, there's no puch ffiWf ! 
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War games with targets but no aims 


War has been defined as the continuation of 
politics by other means. But, in the West's 
brinkmanship with Saddam Hussein, what is 
the policy? David Falrhall and Ian Black 

outline the options 
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I" air strikes Washington and |piwg«. »:«Mm 
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will put an end to a United Nations 
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regime and the political backlaBh 

that will be felt from other Gull thought seems to have been given to and chemical warbre units joined “Everyone says Saddam is boxed IT London finally approves toe 

stales when more of their fellow the likely political effect of new air the ranks of defectors. in,” said Dr Chalabi. "But It is toe strikes, British aircraft will be 

Arabs fall innocent victim to toe strikes on one of Ihe world’s moat in a brutal regime like Iraq, no Americans and British who are placed under the tactical control of 

inevitable "collateral damage”. Be brutal and impenetrable regimes. open opposition la possible. Execu- boxed in by their refosal to support the local US commander. But the 

yond that, the strikes should at least Yet Iraqi opposition groups, Mid- dons, arrests and torture are part of Uie idea of political change in Iraq. British chain of command will retain, 

bring the Iraqi dictator's downfall die East analysts, and some govern- daily life, infbrmere are every- The consequences of that are dlsas- an ultimate veto over toe choice o£i 

nearer. men! officials all warn that this Is a where. trous. People should read Clause-, targets, and the way its own aircraft 

This is an extremely fall order,, mistake likely to lead to a re-run of “People know that if they lake ao- witx, War is [the continuation of] are employed, just os it did on the 1 
even il the Americana have devel- what happened in 1991: a powerful lion and they’re wrong they are policy by other means. But what Is. Gulf war. The British government 

oped some clever new bunker-bust- but incomplete military blow fbl- going to get butchered," said one toe policy here?” . could change ita mind "tight up to 

ingbomba. lowed by toe ^consolidation in expert. ’The problem from an oppo- As the military await n political de toe eleventh hour”, a senior military; 

There is no evidence, admittedly, power of a vengeful and dangerous sltioo point of view Is that people dslon, they are fine-tuning their con- sourceemphaslsed this week, 

that either the Pentagon or Britain's Saddam. would only climb on to toe band- tingency plans. In these days of In n further move to enhance 

Ministry of Defence have positively “Without a political plan to re- wagon once they are sure Ifs going, digital satellite communications this Britsin'sfreedomofmanoeuvre.ad- 
“dvised agabm renewed air strikes, move Saddam's regime, military to run Saddam over.” : can be co-ordinated .from a remote dWonBl. hurriedly purchased ' laser 

Some of the US commanders will strikes will be counter-productive,” ; US command centre in Tampa,, guidance pods .were being dis-; 

surely relish another chance to Ahmed Chalabi, president of the Jft BROAD, exiled groups are Florida, and on the British side, from, patched to the Gulf at the weekend; 

Show what their hi-tech weaponry Iraqi National Congress, the largest divided and weak. The two the deep bunker at Northwood, near to equip the RAF GR7 Harriers, ! 

ran do. But military analysts admit opposition group, argued this week, main Kurdish factions in toe London, which houses the perma-, aboard Invincible, so theycan bomb; ; 

dut the case for strikes la nowhere “Military action alone will not re- north are al loggerheads, vying for nent joint force headquarters. • i without relying on US aircraft to IlluJ 

near as strong as it was when cruise move Saddam. It will not remove Saddam's favoura, thek CtA links The earliest date for the onset of nilnate their targets. If! the. wroogi 1 

"tissues could still be launched at theweaponsofmasadestruction.lt exposed and their territory useless hostilities is still a week or two targets are hit, or innocent civilians, j 

targe, easily identifiable chunks of will not solve the immediate prob-. as a base for antt-regtae operations, away. The final planning cycle for a' killed, there will be no embarrais- ; 

Saddams nuclear programme. lem. It will also give him an excuse Bui Saddam's enemies are united complex series of air strike fpack- : ing arguments about which nation | 

So when Bill Clinton and Tony to throw out Unscom [the United on one vital point conspicuously ages” would normally take 72 was responsible. : ■ 

Btalr say for the umpteenth time Nations Inspectoral. Thousands of ignored by the US and Britain: that hours, and many diplomatic clear- These Infra-red Tlald” guidance, 
that military action will be used only Iraqis will die. Saddam wifi make explicit support for overthrowing ances must first be obtained. Much pod9 are already available to the 

as a last resort, they probably mean sure they will, so he can get sym- the Iraqi leader Is the only key that of the allied air forces (including the RAF Tornadoeapatrolling.tha Iraqi 

ta Their brinkmanship contains a pathy.” would unlock the door to wider RAF'a Tornado ■ reconnaissance no fly-zone from Al Kharg, the Saudi 

targe element ot calculated military Even supporters of selective at- resistance. ■: bombers) are currently based in airfield near Riyadh where most of 

"luster and political desperation. tacks say they must avoid hitting Other specific ideas for encourag- Saudi Arabia, but given . Riyadh 's the US Air Force’s planes .are alsoj 

Neither government has declared Iraq’s infrastructure, roads, bridges; ing Iraqis Include: reservations, they may have to be' I baaed.To begin with,: thelpods were 

""y aim except to force Saddam to hospitals and schools — anything □ Declaring Saddam a war criminal; moved to Kuwait before they can go used for medium' Jevefrecorinalsj 

comply with UN weapons inspec-' that will make life harder for the □ Recognising a provisional Iraqi into action. sance, : wherethere : waB ariregifpln 


surely refish another chance to Ahmed Chalabi, president of the 
show what their hi-tech weaponry Iraqi National Congress, the largest 
ran do. But military analysts admit' opposition group, argued this week. 
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■ “We’re not In the business of mass of ordinary people suffering government formed by the Iraqi The mam reason both the US and. the US inventory 


8ance, ’where therewas a dire gifp in' 


overthrowing Saddam Hussein under the burden of 8ix years of opposition; I Britain decided to deploy aircraft 

Wat will be the job for his people," punitive sanctions. ! 1 ■ □ Unfreering hundreds of millions carriers in the Gulf — in Britain's 


’ Good .quality tactical- air recanj ' 
nalasance Ib still jusjiabout'the. only ' 


jfa British defence secretary, Tlid Republican Guard apart, It of dollars of Iraqi assets abroad; : : case by rushing HMS Invincible military capabfilQrBrttairt'tanioffetj 


Ijafy preparations, sure rising Iv little I sources, brigadiers from air defence I ban to cover the entire country. ! have been lost on Saddam. 
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British pharmaceutical firms agree $160 billion merger 


Sarah Ryle and Paul Farrelly 


A N AUDACIOUS plan to create 
the largest drugs company in 
the world was announced last week- 
end. Tlie proposed merger between 
Britain's two largest pharmaceuticals 
groups, ^ Glaxo Wellcome and 
SmithKline Beecham, would create a 
company worth almost $160 billion. 

The move came less than two 
weeks after news that SmithKline 
was to join forces with American 
Home Products. That plan has now 
been abandoned. 

Stock markets on both sides of 
tile Atlantic soared In response to 
the proposed merger. In New York 
on Monday the Dow Jones indus- 
trial index closed 201 up at B107 


after one of the strongest days of 
trading in the liistory of Wall Street 
London's Slock Exchange climbed 
to an all-time high lor the fourth 
time in as many days, with the 
FTSE 100 index finishing 140 up at 
just under 5600. 

The two companies have agreed 
that if the deal goes ahead, current 
Glaxo Wellcome shareholder will 
end up with 59.5 per cent of the new 
giant, the remainder going to 
SmithKline Beecham shareholders. 

The talks between the two sides 
started late last month — Glaxo mak- 
ing the initial approach. The deal rep- 
resents a coup for Glaxo Welcome's 
chief executive, Sir Richard Sykes. 
Banking sources say Sykes placed a 
call to liis opposite number, Jan 


Leschly, two days after SmithKline 
confirmed the talks with AHP. 

The combined mega-group would 
have 7 per cent of the global drugs 
market — putting it way out in front 
of rivals Merck of the United States 
and Novartis of Switzerland. The 
new combine’s research budget will 
be $3 billion — twice the size of its 
nearest rival. 

The companies have strengths in 
complementary areas. SmithKline 
is strong in vaccines, anti-depres- 
sants and over-the-counter treat- 
ments. Glaxo’s strengths include 
asthma treatments. But there are 
overlaps in cancer-related treat- 
ments and anti-viral drugs. 

This will fuel speculation that the 
companies will seek cost savings of 


up to $1.5 billion a year by ironing 
out the overlap — especially as both 
businesses have headquarters in 
the UK. Up to 10,000 research and 
development jobs in Britain are at 
risk. But the companies' global 
workforce of 106,000, especially its 
30.000 US employees, may also be 
affected by the merger, 

The size of the deal will mean 
close investigation by the regula- 
tory authorities in the UK and Eu- 
rope — but SmithKline Beecham is 
understood to be confident of “an 
enormous will" to get the merger 
tli rough. 

One adviser commented: This 
deal will translate into the worst 
nightmare for all other competitors 
around the world." — The Observer 


Globalisation in 
need of repairs 


Larry Elliott In Dbvob 


L IKE a new car that unexpect- 
edly develops life-threatening 
faults, the 1997 model of glob- 
alisation has been recalled by the 
makers. The havoc wreaked in the 
East Asia by the crisis of the past 
nine months has lecl to a significant 
change of heart. At Davos last week- 
end the talk was not whether free 
market fundament nlism should be 
reined in, but how. 

Up in the Swiss Alps it was almost 
impossible to find anybody who pro- 
fessed to be a true believer in undi- 
luted laissez-faire. As one critic of 
globalisation put it, if the masters of 
the universe are worried, some- 
tliing must have gone seriously 
wrong. Something has. 

The conxiratc ^lite sat in stony 
silence as John Sweeney, president 
of the llnik-d Slates trade union 
movement, let rip. Asked whether 
labour had a role in the new world 
order, he replied: "Let us be clear. If 
labour has no role, democracy has 
no future. 

"Social justice does not 'coinpro- 
nuse the future of the model'. It is 
essential to its survival. If this global 
economy cannot be made to work 
for working people, it will reap a 
reaction that may make the 20th 
century tranquil by comparison. 

"This global system broadcasts 
its stark contrasts — of untold 
wealth for the few and growing inse- 
curity for the many: of laws that pro- 
tect property and expose people; of 
liberated capital and repressed 
I workers. The inequities are indefen- 
sible ethically but they are also un- 
! sustainable economically.” 

, ft w 38 glorious stuff, made all the 
better because it is now clear, even 
f to the world's business £lite, that 
globalisation does not just mean 
surfing* the Net and leaner produc- 
| tion. but unemployment, poverty, 
crime and social exclusion. 

, Bob Kuttner, editor of American 
Prospect, put it another way. There 
i is no longer just a fault line between 
those who believe in laissez-faire 
and those who believe in a mixed 
economy, there is also one between 
those think that all laissez-faire 
1 needs to make it work properly is a 
J minimal safety-net and those who 
argue direct action is needed to 
' slow the casino economy. 

Some people, of course, feel that 
any attempt to reform the current 
system is doomed. A coalition of 
[ sorts has emerged between those 


“u liras" on the free-market right 
who believe that capitalism is red in 
tooth and claw or is nothing, and 
those on the far left who believe that 
there is nothing that can be done by 
inveterate reformers to prevent 
global capitalism destroying itself. 

Intellectually, both these philoso- 
phies have merit. Attempts to regu- 
late capitalism can end up in stifling 
stagnation. Similarly unsustainable 
is global capitalism's blindness to 
anything but the bottom line and an 
apparent indifference to inequali- 
ties. _ But sitting back and doing 
nothing has been tiled before. That 
was what happened between 1929 
and 1932. Capitalism did not col- 
lapse although, as President Zedillo 
of Mexico pointed out last weekend, 
tlie decision to allow large chunks 
of the US banking system to go to 
the wall meant that it came close. 

George Soros said in Davos that 
those who claimed global financial 
markets were self-correcting were 
wrong. There was no natural swing 
of the pendulum back to equilib- 
rium, but a tendency towards self- 
fulfilling prophecies and persistent 
instability. The world needed to 
rediscover the spirit of Bretton 
Woods, the 1944 conference that 
established post-war global finan- 
cial institutions and the system of 
fixed exchange rates with capital 
controls. 

Or take Peter Sutherland, the di- 
rector-general of Gatt, the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
who was one of the architects of the 
new world order. Mr Sutherland 
now chairman of Goldman Sachs 
International and BP, is calling for a 
globalisation summit to ensure that 
the poorest countries are not mar- 
ginalised and that living standards 
in the developed world are not jeop- 
ardised in a “race to the bottom”. 

Or James Wolfensohn, the presi- 
dent of the World Bank, who wrote 
m the Financial Times last week: 
"Just as there is a need to soothe 
markets, so there is an urgent need 
to address human travail." Tie 
Bank has provided $16 billion to 
Korea, Indonesia and Thailand in 
order to help fund unemployment 
insurance schemes and pro- 
grammes to safeguard "spending 
for basic education and services for 
the poor”. 

Those of us who have warned of 
globalisation's perils may disagree 
with some suggested reforms or say 
they do not go far enough, but the 
change in mood is welcome. 
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IMF faces crisis shake-up 


Alex Brummer and Larry Elliott 


R ADICAL changes in tlie opera- 
tions of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and World Bank are to be 
proposed by finance ministers at a 
meeting in London later this month 
in response to the Asian crisis. 

Tlie plans for adjusting the role of 
the IMF and the World Bank, to put 
them in tune with globalised and 
open capital markets, will be dis- 
cussed at Lancaster House, in Lon- 
don. on February 21 and could form 
the core of the agenda for the Birm- 
ingham summit, to be chaired by 
Tony Blair in May. 

Officials preparing for the first 
Group of Seven meeting under the 
chairmanship of Gordon Brown, the 
Chancellor, have dubbed the ideas 
"Halifax II", a reference to the 
changes in the structures of the in- 
ternational financial institutions put 
in place in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
after the economic meltdown in 
Mexico at the end of l994, 


The following changes are being 
proposed: 

O Tightening data requirements for 
member countries so there is 
clearer, up-to-date information on 
capital market positions; 

□ An improved communications 
mechanism for the IMF which will 
allow it to voice concerns and force 
changes in policy in a more public 
way; 

□ Updating the IMF’s mandate so 
that its role in resolving problems in 
the capital markets and banking 
ranks alongside sorting out balance 
of payments imbalances; 

□ Developing greater expertise at 
the IMF and World Bank in the 
workings and operations of banking 
systems which have been at the 
core of the Asian problem; 

□ Making use of the World Bank's 
guarantee powers in capital market 
crises, This might provide an alter- 
native to global banks pulling out 
credits and hastening the financial 


— are the subject of a crimW 
antitrust investigation by thelfi - 

justice department. Federal b. j 

vestigators are trying to deter- 1“ 
mine if the companies colluded f 
on the price of tobacco leaf 


nounced its no -frills airline, 
Go. Based atStansted, Gowll] 
fly to European destinations, 
using 1 44-seater Boeing 737 
aircraft. The cheap offshoot his 
received an injection of $80 mil 
lion from the parent company. 

B OEING, the world’s biggest 
aircraft maker, reported its 
first annual losses since 1959 j 
last year— $178 million. This I 
follows acute production prob- ! 
leniB and charges connected with > 
its $16.3 billion takeover of rhd ! 
McDonnell Douglas last summer. 


A RECORD $860,000 fine for 
serious failures linked to 
pension mis-selling has been im- 
posed on insurance company 
London* Manchester Assuranre 
by tlie Personal Investment 
Authority, (he City watchdog. 


F EARS that Britain is heading 
for recession this year grew 
as evidence emerged that the 
economy is cracking under the 
pressure of frilling consumer 
confidence, n ha Mooning trade 
deficit and the effects of the 
Asian crisis. 


T llli UK government is plan- 
ning the biggest shake-up of 
company Uiw for 50 years in an 
attempt to give employees and 
consumers n bigger say in the 
running of firms. The fundamen- 
tal review may include introduc- 
tion of a minimum wage and 
limits on working time, together 
with a wide-mngiiig review of 
business luw lending to a new 
Companies Act. 


P OTENTIAL bidders for the 
Energy Group, owner of 
Eastern Electricity, are prepar- 
ing for n three-way takeover bat- 
tle. Nomura International, Te*® 
Utilities and Paclficorp are be- 
lieved to be preparing offers. 
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A woman receives a hug after answering police questions about the bombing 

Bomb at Abortion Clinic Kills Guard 


CHARLES NESBITT 


Donald P. Baker In Birmingham 


A BOMB so powerful it shattered 
glass a block away exploded 
outside a Birmingham, Alabama 
abortion clinic last week, killing an 
off-duty policeman moonlighting as 
a security guard and seriously injur- 
ing a nurse on her way to work. 

Officials said it was the first fatal 
bombing of an abortion clinic since 
violence at clinics began to be 
recorded more than 15 years ago. 
TTie blast occurred one week after 
foe 25th anniversary of the Roe vs. 
wade Supreme Court decision that 
cleared the way for legal abortions 

w the United States. 

President Clinton swiftly con- 
demned the bombing, calling it “an 


unforgivable act that strikes at the 
heart of the constitutional freedoms 
and individual liberties all Ameri- 
cans hold dear" and pointing out 
that recent legislation makes it a 
federal crime to interfere with a 
woman exercising her right to visit 
an abortion clinic. 

Randy Tate, executive director of 
the anti-abortion Christian Coalition, 
joined in the condemnation, calling 
it a “reprehensible act of violence." 

No one claimed responsibility for 
the attack, which occurred at 7:33 
a.m., before the clinic had opened, 
and no warning was given, accord- 
ing to Birmingham Police Chief 
Mike Coppage. 

Anti-abortion protesters marched 
here last month, but police said the 


demonstrations were peaceful. Nev- 
ertheless, tensions have been high 
on the abortion issue in Alabama 
over efforts in the state legislature 
to ban certain late-term abortions 
called partial-birth abortions. Ala- 
bama is one of 19 states where law- 
makers have sought such bans. 

Tlie clinic bombed, the New 
Woman All Women Health Care cen- 
ter, is among four Alabama abortion 
centers that tried through lawsuits 
to block the state government from 
carrying out new state laws that 
would place limits on some late-term 
abortions. A request from the clinics 
that the laws be suspended until the 
legal cases are settled was turned 
down last week by a federal Judge In 
Montgomery, the state capital. 


Counting on Our Allies 


editorial 


D Y RIGITTS, France, Russia, 
u China, Turkey, and other 
more or less reluctant partners 
, “ e United States in thwarting 
chemical- and biological- 
"^spons ambitions, can no more 
'* ant 10 Bee weapons of mass do- 
“juctl 011 unholstered in the un- 
u j re l# on than does the 
nited States. On the national- 
security merits they have every 
“on to be at the American side. 

d t ft° ae w ft° have stalled, 
Jy France has recovered good 
^08e as the Iraq crisis worsens 
^ 2® ft 0 *dy in part. Secretary 
«« State Madeleine K. Albright 
Z® *le to draw her French 
from a position ex- 
1 , J 11 ® *ft e U8e of force — that 
imdfi r. a Position practically 
c u Saddam Hussein to go 
ona!u Cal . Biological — to a 
a , J* on leaving the use of force 
n option if diplomacy fails, 
u t 8 suggested that the French 
hnva “P^ateiy, tlie Russians 
nati c be ™ »«Pplylng a diplo- 
i . alternative while tfce 
show an eiver- 
-^^miUtary readiness ip 


order to make the diplomacy 
work. Announcing diet the 
United States is Informing Its 
allies that it 1 b moving toward 
force alone If necessary, not so- 
liciting the approval of its allies, 
la part of this readiness; another 
part 1 b pushing Paris and 
Moscow to deliver a real solution 
to the Inspection imperative. 
What is going on is a version of 
the good-cop, bad-cop routine. 

The last time the Russians and 
French were out, however, when 
Saddam Hussein was challeng- 
ing the United Nations inspec- 
tion regime in November, be 
made fools of them. Having 
promised them to let the 
Americans back into the inspec- 
tor corps, Saddam Hussein was 
soon making an even more radi- 
cal challenge of the whole, U.N-. 


France has shown some recog- 
nition of its humiliation,. Russia 
seems to be continuing Ha self- 
indulgent campaign to appease 
Saddam Hussein and to win 
back in, Iraq a semblance of the 
former Soviet Union’s broad 
diplomatic role. The overall 
record must mute any- current 
hopes! for a diplomatic solution, 


but the pursuit of one is essen- 
tial to widen support for the po- 
tential use of force as an 
unavoidable last resort. 

The Russians and even the 
French remain skeptical of a 
military solution, especially of 
one confined to attacks from the 
air. Who is not skeptical? The 
deadly stuff is too easy to hide, 
and Saddam Hussein will win 
some sympathy for the interven- 
tion and for Iraq’s casualties. 
But as Russia and France 
should know better than anyone, 
Saddam Hussein has a funda- 
mental contempt for diplomacy. 

Force applied deliberately 
from the air, if it cannot as- 
suredly topple him, can at the 
least destroy some of his mili- 
tary facilities and put his regime 
under heavy new political 
stresses. These are no mean 
achievements. A special situa- 
tion exists in Iraq. Hie gravity of 
letting a proven and unrecon- 
structed aggressor defy interna- 
tional strictures and wield 
frightening weapons that threaten 
opposing .armies and civilian 
populations - alike can scarcely 
be exaggerated. This specter is 
what makes it necessary for law- 
respecting nations to unite to the. 
extent possible, and proceed 


Bribery Crackdown 
Spurred by Scandal 


Mary Jordan and 
Kevin Sullivan In Tokyo 


T -$®IJ VEEK the top two 
.1 — J Ministrv"*rea°g l ftftV Finance 
of a corruption scandal, Iwo others 
were arrested, and one committed 
suicide before he was to be ques- 
tioned by prosecutors about subor- 
dinates. 

The scandal is still unfolding, but 
it appears that Japan is in the midst 
of the most serious effort in 50 
years to curb the common business 
practice here of bribing government 
officials. 

The latest casualty, the resigna- 
tion under pressure of the Finance 
Ministry's top career bureaucrat, is 
viewed as a signal that the crack- 
down, as one analyst said, “is not 
simply firing warning shots at the 
feet of government, but going for its 
heart.” 

“This will have political fallout be- 
cause it is the first inqjor corruption 
raid of the Ministry of Finance, 
which since World War 11 Iras be- 
come die most powerful bureau- 
cracy in Japan," said political 
consultant Takayoshi Miyagawa. 
"That ministry controls the money, 
and therefore die government, and 
therefore the nation." 

The two finance officials arrested 
were not high-ranking, and the rcsr 
igiiation of Finance Minister 
Hiroshi Mitsuzuka. a political 
appointee, was almost ritualistic, 
because the head of an organization 
is almost always expected to take 
tlie fall for tlie wrongdoing of those 
he supervises. 

But the resignation of senior 
bureaucrat Takeshi IComura means 
the scandal lias claimed one of the 
“untouchables," the elite career 
bureaucrats who hold tlie most 
power. 

These so-called “armchair emper- 
ors" can dictate a private bank's 
hours of operation, threaten an 
annoying politician with a tax audit 
and slice away 10 percent of another 
agency's budget on a mere whim. 
Despite small government salaries 
and apartments, many of these 
bureaucrats are able to live lavishly, 
thanks to extravagant dinners, over- 
seas trips and gifts from private 
companies. 

ICoichi Kato, one of the most 
influential politicians in Japan, said 
that In the future, "we will look back 
and think that this Is a moment 
when fundamental change took 
place between Japanese bureau- 
cracy and private sectors/ 

One of the arrested bureaucrats 
is said to have demanded not only 
that banks take him to an expensive 
eatery in exchange for the confiden- 
tial government information and lax 
oversight he offered, but also that It 
be a favorite haunt: a restaurant 
where the waitresses wear no under- 
pants. . 

That establishment in the Shin- 
juku section of Tokyo, where the 
menu lists the hearty favorite called 
sliabu-shabu and the attraction is 
“no pant" waitresses, is fast gaining 
notoriety at the expense of the elite 
ministry. 

It. was also reported last, week 
that bank inspectors who could, 
have uncovered irregularities , iq 


1994 at tlie Daiwa Bank branch in 
New York, where a trader lost an 
astonishing $1 billion, were enter- 
tained handsomely by Daiwa. Tlie 
inspectors then flew to Las Vegas 
ex'peMP'X- -time — at taxpayer 

Koniura’s resignation — nppai- 
ently forced by Prime Minister 
Ryularo Hashimoto — conies as 
disillusionment with the ministry is 
ballooning. The ministry is being 
blamed for many of Japan's eco- 
nomic problems and its snail-like 
pace ill solving them. 

Some newspapers said the scan- 
dal marks “the beginning of the end 
of the powerful ministry's long 
reign over government." One head- 
line blared: “Sunset for MQF," as 
the Finance Ministry is called. 

While voters am turn a politician 
out of office, they have little say 
about the tenure of a bureaucrat. 
But many now are calling fur new 
laws along the lines of those that 
govei'ii U.S. officials, who are re- 
pur ted here lo be able to lawfully 
ur.cepl gifts valued at less than Slid 
and "dough tiuls with their coffee" 

— not overseas trips and a $40.0iJli 
discount on a home, as Japanese 
public servants are charged with 
taking. 

Many people are also reviving 
calls for the Finance Ministry to be 
broken up to diffuse its power, and 
for elected officials to assume re- 
sponsibilities that now fall to 
bureaucrats. 

Kato — the highest-ranking offi- 
cial, after the prime minister, in the 
ruling Liberal Democratic Party — 
said, "It Is now the duty and respon- 
sibility of politicians to be really in 
charge of this nation." 

Prime Minister Hashimoto later 
named a former prosecutor to run 
the Finance Ministry. The appoint- 
ment Is seen as an attempt by the 
government to projects fresh, clean 
image. 

The new minister, Hikaru Matsu- 
naga, 69, a former prosecutor who 
is serving his 10th term In parlia- 
ment, has also served as head of the 
Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry and as chairman of the 
budget committee in parliament 

Matsunaga will be charged with 
helping lift Japan's economy out of 
recession, and quieting complaints 
from the United States and Europe 
that Japan needs to jump-start its 
economy because its long-running 
recession is dragging down 
economies around the globe. 

The ongoing corruption allega- 
tions in tlie nerve center, of Japan- 
ese economic life have preoccupied 

— some say paralyzed — : the gov- 
ernment just as it is being criticized 
around the globe for being too lax at 
fixing the Asian economic crisis. 

“Regaining, public trust in the 
Finance Ministry is more important 
than anything else," Matsunaga told 
reporters. “If we find any wrong- 
doing, we will correct it, and we will 
take disciplinary action against 
those who have committed IL" 

U.S. Trade Representative Char- 
lene Barsliefsky captured the grow- 
ing frustration with japan last week 
i when .phe criticized Japanese 
efforts to help end the economic 
crisis ,ip ; Asia as : “absolutely in- 
’ adequate." 
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Why Does Hillary Stand by Her Man? 


Febfiyai^j 


David Maranlaa 

I N THE EARLY morning dark- 
ness of "Wednesday, January 21, 
up in the second-floor bedroom 
of their residence, the husband 
awakened his wife and said there 
was something he had to tell her. 

'You’re not going to believe this, 
but. . he began, 

‘'What is this?" she asked quietly. 
**■ ■ - but I want to tell you what’s In 
the newspapers,” he continued. 

, Tha - t i?.MFf,'e , at 0 T mher hZ 

band that he was in trouble again, 
according to a reconstruction of the 
scene that she provided on national 
television. She made the dialogue 
sound so gentle and innocuous that 
it evoked the image of a bewildered 
Ozzic Nelson rousing Harriet from 
slumber, rather than what It was: 
the first couple's first discussion of 
reports of new sex allegations that 
seemed to threaten everything they 
hnd struggled to achieve since they 
spotted each other in the Yale Law 
School library 28 years ago. 

Whether sanitized or the real 
tiling, the first lady’s version ol the 
bedroom scene revealed the dis- 
parate roles she plays in critical 
moments. Here she was, presenting 
herself as the ordinary wife, trying 
to live an ordinary life, her sleep 
interrupted by the inanities of the 
outside world. Minutes later in the 
same interview, she transformed 
into someone entirely different, 
chief partisan in the White House 
counterattack, claiming that she and 
her husband were victims of a “vast 
right-wing conspiracy” that included 
Kenneth W. Starr, the "politically 
motivated" independent counsel. 

In the first few days after the 
story broke that Starr was investi- 
gating whether Clinton had a sexual 
relationship with a White House 
intern and had urged the young 
woman to lie about it, some of the 
central questions in the drama con- 
cerned the first lady: What would 
she do, and why would she do it? 
Would this be one sex story too 
many for her to tolerate? Would she 
pack up and leave? Would she re- 
cede from public view in a state of 
depression, or would she take the 
lead on her husband's behalf? 

Many of those questions were 



HiUary CUnton addresses a meeting nt the University of Zurich 
the first day of her four-day visit to Switzerland photo Mj™uau=R 


posed in subdued tones inside the 
White House itself, where aides, ex- 
pressing anxiety and confusion, said 
they were looking for her to ease 
their minds and give them a sense 
of direction in contrast to what they 
saw as the president's ambiguity. In 
keeping with her long-established 
pattern, the first lady moved 
steadily to resolve the questions, or 
at least smother them, responding 
as she has again and again in times 
of personal and political crisis: by 
doing whatever is required for the 
survival of the tumultuous and re- 
silient partnership of Clinton and 
Clinton. 

After keeping a low profile for a 
few days, she seized control of her 
husband’s defense, seeking to pro- 
tect not only his position and legacy 
but hers ns well. “I probably know 
him belter than anybody alive in the I 


world," she declared, offering her 
credentials as his ace defender. Cer- 
tainly no one matched her experi- 
ence. She has had to deal with 
allegations about his unfaithfulness 
for nearly a quartercentury — 
since she drove to Fayetteville in 
1974 to help him campaign for a 
congressional seat — and, ever 
since, from Arkansas to Washing- 
ton, she has been the singularly es- 
sential figure in each recovery he 
has made in the repetitive cycle of 
loss and recovery that defines his 
political career. 

This time, she returned to the 
breach displaying the outwardly un- 
fazed certitude of a battle-tested vet- 
eran. She said what she thought 
needed to be said about her hus- 
band. She loved him. She believed 
him. People misunderstood him. 
They mistook his gregariousness 


for something more sinister. Adver- 
saries were out to get him. Always 
had been. But they had survived 
before and would again and that was 
. that, silence from-now on, business 
[-asHsiiaT 

For all the questions the first 
lady answered last week, one re- 

with Bill Clin- 
ton: What motivates her to stay at 
his side, no matter what? Her critics 
say the answer is notliing more 
than a cold and pragmatic arrange- 
ment of shared power. Her friends 
say it can be explained by pride and 
love. The evidence points to more 
variegated and complex reasons 
which, like everything else in their 
uncommon story, are revealed in 
their history, in the patterns that 
appear at the start of their relation- 
ship and reappear throughout their 
long political rise. 

The first key to understanding 
Hillary’s behavior today can be 
found in the original nature of her 
relationship with Bill Clinton. From 
the time they began dating at Yak- 
Law School in 1970. they shared ;i 
passion for politics, policy, power, 
books, ideas — and they realized, 
they told friends, that they could 
attain heights together that thev 
might not reach separately. Clinton 
seemed most impressed by her in- 
tellect. For her part, Hillary’s fad- 
ings about Clinton seemed more 
traditionally romantic. One friend 
described her as '‘besotted." 

T HE second key to under- 
standing Hillary’s behavior 
today comes from the pat- 
tern that developed after they got 
married, moved to Little Rock and 
became the most powerful couple in 
Arkansas. Throughout that period 
from the late 1970s to the early 
1990s, there were regular intervals 
when their personal relationship 
seemed endangered, often by Clin- 
ton’s sexual behavior. The true 
extent of his infidelity is known only 
to him. 

But tile most important pnllern 
that developed over thal long haul 
in /ykansas wna that in times of real 
crisis, when Clinton's career, and 
their shared dremn, seemed imper- 
iled — for whatever reason, his per- 
sonal behavior or larger political 


forces -it was muaryij 
the lead and made it possible b' 
him to survive and recover Sfe*] 
this largely by turning 
coolly focusing her anger and U | 
fetigable energy on his adversaries 
nils habitual response intens&d 
their symbiotic relationship a , 
moment of vulnerability and madr j i ■ 
easier for her to repeat the procea 
the next time. , , J 

Thz\ j-r —e» *-iiws ot this sort 
came m 1980 when Clinton, at m 
34, after a single two-year term a 
governor, was defeated, rendered 
the youngest ex-governor in Amen 
can history. He was depressed bj 
the loss, consumed by bittern^ 
convinced that journalists had c» 
spired against him, doubtful that he 
could recover. Hillary stepped in 
and made recovery possible. She 
went to the press and calmly de- 
scribed the forces that were out lo 
get her husband, explaining (hat bt 
had lost because “there was no 
effective counterattack" to the neg* 
tive stories spread by his opponent 
Frank White, and the Republican 
right. 

And, in response lo criticism ihii ( 
she seemed (on much the femini-i 
An- Arkansas tastes, she wlHingh 
changed her image. She softened 
her hair, bought contact knsef. 
compiled n new wardrobe, uwl 
more makeup, <-ven chanced hfi 
name. No more Hillary Rodham in 
public; she wns now Mrs. Clinton. 

At the low [joint in Clinton's life, 
she did everything it look lu bring 
him back. He returned to the grow 
■tor's mansion in 1983 and did net 
leave until he packed his bags for 
the White House. Throughout his 
final decade as governor, even as 
their marriage went through a se- 
ries of tests, their professional part- 
nership grew ever stronger From 
the ashes of 1980, she emerged as 
his key policy adviser and political 
strategist. 

'Hie final key to understanding 
Hillary’s response to the latest alle- 
gations conies from the longstand- 
ing sense she and Clinton shareihat 
they are in n war for survival, thal 
they engender haired in their adver- 
saries that exceeds the norm, thal 
people are constantly spicadlngfelsf 
rumors about them, that there is, a 
she claimed last week, a right-wing 
conspiracy out lo destroy them. 


David Maronlas Is the author of Fkstm 
His Claes: A Biography of BUI Clinton 


Private Morality, Public Interest? 


OPINION 

David 8. Broder 


YJLT HETHER THE Monica 

TT Lewinsky affair ends in 
vindication for President 
Clinton, resignation or some- 
thing in between, the press and 
the people of this country need 
to ask themselves some ques- 
tions. Once the matter is settled, 
we need to tbtnk about the really 
murky Issue of when the private 
sexual behavior of presidents 
and presidential aspirants de- 
serves to be a matter for public 
scrutiny. 

f am not filing a brief for the 
president. The accusations 
against him in both the Paula 
Corbin Jones civil suit and in 
the Investigation by Whitewater 
special counsel Kenneth Starr 
of taped revelations by Lewinsky 
involve more than sex charges. 
Jones alleges that the governor 
of Arkansas sent state troopers 
bring her, a state employee, 


to his hotel room and denied her 
promotions when she refused a 
crude proposition. The Lewinsky 
matter involves a middle-aged 
president and a lowly Intern 
young enough to be his daugh- 
ter, and also the serious charge 
of witness- tampering. 

But the common thread to all 
these scandals is sex, and that 
subject has appeared with grow- 
ing frequency in recent presi- 
dential campaigns. Gary Hart 
was driven from the race by ex- 
posure of his dalliance. George 
Bush's son wrote a letter to the 
editor denying charges that his 
father had an extramarital affair. 
Even Pat Robertson was con- 
fronted with questions about 
premarital sex. 

Maybe, when this is over, we 
need to ask ourselves If “the 
Ftench solution" of ignoring 
bedroom behavior has some 
merit, if reporters and politi- 
cians ought to adopt a variant 
of the military's policy of "don’t 
ask, don’t tell," For decades I 


that was the journalistic norm. 
That’s why Americans learned 
only after their deaths that FDR 
had died in the company of 
another woman and that JFK 
had uncounted assignations. 

It’s why little was made of Elsen- 
hower’s supposed wartime 
romance. 

When I joined the national 
press corps In the 1960 election 
campaign, I was instructed by 
Bill Lawrence of The New York 
Times about the “west of the 
Potomac rule,” which Bald very 
simply, “Don’t talk In Washing- 
ton about what you see on the 
road." 

TOb can be easily criticized for 
its hypocrisy and Its self-protec- 
tion in what was then a largely 
all-male world of politicians and 
reporters. But it was also a re- 
flection of a reality which has nbt 
changed. In the high-energy, 
self-enclosed, simultaneously 
exhilarating and exhausting 
atmosphere of the presidential 
campaign trail, hothouse 


romances flourish like weeds. 

So too in the White House. 

The veil of secrecy about these 
matters has been withdrawn for 
a variety of reasons, good and 
bad. Neither the press corps nor 
the campaign and White House 
staffs are “good old boys" clubs 
any longer. Media outlets have 
proliferated and stories move 
much more easily from the 
tabloids to the establishment 
press. 

The nominating process has 
changed from one controlled by 
a few insiders, who could judge 
the candidates’ character from 
firsthand experience, to one 
dominated by millions of 
primary election voters whose 
information comes either from 
the candidates themselves or 
from the press, 

Under the circumstances, 
journalistic efforts to explore 
presidential character have be- 
come a necessity. The question 
is: How Illuminating of character 
is knowledge of sexual behavior? 1 

Some would say it is funda- 
mental, that a politician who 
breaks his or her marriage vows i 


ennnot be trusted with anything- 
That is a clear and defensible 
standard. But how many 
Americans would have sacrifitf" 
Rooseveifa leadership in the 
Groat Depression arid World 
War II because of Lucy 
Rutherford? The modern prew’ 
dents most immune from sexud 
Bcandal were Harry 'IYtiman and 
Jimmy Carter. But the formers 
White House performance has 
drawn historians' praise and the 
latter’s not. ... , 

Presidential character deary 
involves more than sexual punty 
By probing so persistently InW 
that one aspect of their lives, t& e 
press may force candidates to 
proclaim a degree of virtue 
which few in their profession — , 
ot ours — sustain. When those 
claims ore debunketii their ovetr 
ail credibility suffers 4 nd cynl; 
cism grows. ... 

Perhaps a cadre of candiufltf 1 
of impeccable inorals awaits. ^ . 
Uutil then, the press 
exercise some restraint and try , , 

harder to put these (natters hL 
perspective. The public is ebo*’ 
ihg on a surfeit of sihut 


Women Still Battle 
For Combat Jobs 


W HEN the Army sent Mas- 
ter SgL Dorothy Moses lo 
the 2nd Brigade headquar- 
ter of the 1st Armored Division, she 
arrived in one of the first waves of an 
Army campaign to move women into 
its core business of fighting wars. 

Before 1994, when the Army 
opened thousands of combat-related 
jobs to women, only male soldiers 
could serve in the 2nd Brigade, 
which for decades stood on the 
front lines of the Cold War. The 
changes made women eligible to fill 
prime jobs in intelligence and opera- 
tions, and to command troops in 
units that were once closed to them. 

But Moses and the 11 other 
women assigned by the Army to the 
headquarters here, none of them 
officers, do not work in these fields. 
They are supply clerks, administra- 
tors and a chaplain's assistant 
Moses, the second highest ranking 
woman, runs the kitchen. 

Billed as a major step toward gen- 
der integration of the country's 
largest military branch, the Army's 
policy lias produced meager gains 
for women. The changes opened 
20,000 positions to women for the 
first time in combat brigade head- 
quarters and fields such as coinbat 
aviation, engineer bridge companies 
and intelligence jamming compa- 
nies. Today, however, just 1,367 
women have been sent to previously 
off-limits units. Most, like Moses, 
art doing jobs Army women have al- 
ways done: providing food, supplies, 
medical care and office work. 

Progress in moving women into 
new areas has been impeded by 
factors from open discrimination to 
informal preferences of local 
commanders, according to Army 
statistics, internal reports and 
scores of interviews. 

Some women have been kept 
Irani jobs because commanders 
reject prospective candidates with- 
out experience in ground combat 
units. Because women arc barred 
tram such front-line combat units — 
die only posts from which they are 
still legally excluded — they can’t 
qualify for some jobs that techni- 
cally are open to them. 

The halting pace also is a reflec- 
tion of what the Army describes as 
its intentionally slow, non-confronta- 
tional approach to assimilating 


women. Unlike the Navy and Air 
Force, which adopted more aggres- 
sive strategies, Army leaders have 
opted for "a natural evolution." Al- 
though women make up 15 percent 
of the Army, the highest percentage 
in U.S. history, the service has no 
plans to create a cadre of female 
Ieadei-s, to recruit women into jobs 
where they arc scarce or to ensure 
that they are not assigned alone to 
units with hundreds of men. 

"Historically the Army’s approach 
is more common-sense and lasting," 
said Lt. Gen. Frederick Vollrath, the 
service's top personnel officer, who 
like other top officers compared in- 
tegration of women with the integra- 
tion of black and white troops that 
began in 1948. Historians say it took 
four decades until the number of 
black senior noncommissioned offi- 
cers approached the percentage of 
African American soldiers overall. 

The Army's policy is designed ii 
part to avoid a "backlash" from its 
strongly male culture. Vollrath said. 
But for many women it has meant 
continuing frustration, as they find 
themselves left behind when nien 
are promoted and kept from jobs 
that would help them form the net- 
work of connections essential to a 
successful military career. In a 
recent Army study of gender rela- 
tions, more than half of women sur- 
veyed said they had been treated 
unfairly on the job because of their 
gender, twice as many as had com- 
plained of sexual harassment. 

In the Germany-based 1st Ar- 
mored Division, such complaints are 
common. Both men and women say 
they are working without guidelines 
for adapting the exclusively male cul- 
ture on which the service was built 
to one that depends also on women. 

The division is one of the Army's 
premier fighting forces. Headquar- 
tered in Bad Kreumch and scat- 
tered across southern Germany, the 
division joined the allied attack on 
Iraq during the Persian Gulf War. 
Its nearly 12,000 troops have been 
deployed to Bosnia, and units have 
been sent to Macedonia, Rwanda, 
Uganda and Zaire. Women make up 
9 percent of the division and 5 per- 
cent of Its officers, according to divi- 
sion statistics. All but one of the 
division's 16 highest-ranking 
women work in logistics, supply and 
personnel, all traditional areas for 
women. In this sense, the division 
mirrors the Army as a whole. 


Suicide Bids Fuel Virginity 


Kelly Couturier In Ankara 


'THE IMPORTANCE of the i 
M. virginity of an unmarried girl 
to a family’s honor goes to the , 
heart of Turkey’s traditional 
HJ?™ 1 code. But recent suicide 
attempts by five girls seeking to. 
ayold a forced virginity examina- 
tion — and a strong defense of . 
the practice by the government’s 
'wmyn’s af fairs minister —has 
! ™ e <i a public outcry. 

, Women’s rights activists were 
infuriated when Isilay Saygin, 
state minister In ebargq of ; ,. 

female and family affairs, de-. 
ended mandated medical exam- 
nations to verify the virginity of 
8™ m state-run foster homes, , 
Saygin, a woman, is pre- 
pare d to uphold the state’s In- , 


vofvement in a practice that has 
caused much anguish to some 
yo ung women is particularly 
offensive,, in the view of several 
women’s groups. 

“If girls commit suicide be- 
cause of vlrgiqlty tests, they 
would hpvq committed suicide 
anyway. It is not that important," 
Saygin was quoted as saying in a 
newspaper interview -r which 
she later said misinterpreted her 
remarks. Stating that she op- ., , 
poses a ban on virgnlty con- , 
trols, Saygin argued that such . 
testa were needed to help guide 
young people’s behavior. . 

The case of the five glrls who . 
attempted suicide after the di- , 
rector of their state foster home 
ordered them to undergo virgin- 
ity tests whep they returned late 



Nearly three-quarters of female offi- 
cers and enlisted women work in 
these areas, along with finance, 
medical and transportation jobs. 

When it comes to high-ranking 
women in newly opened combat- 
related units, including combat 
brigade headquarters and air de- 
fense artillery, the division draws n 
blank: There are no senior or mid- 
level female officers or senior non- 
commissioned officers in any of 
these units, according to personnel 
records provided by the division 
and brigade commanders. 

“You would expect to see mid- 
grade officers and NCOs in key, 
career-enhancing positions like 
operations, intelligence and com- 
mand," said Lt. Col. Robert Carring- 
ton. head of the Army's office 
responsible for overseeing women's 
personnel issues, who has reviewed 
staffing at the division. "Until 
women are valued partners in the 
Army's first team, they will be insti- 
tutionally discriminated against and 
have less opportunity." 

What thaL means to Spc. Charmin 
Irving, who maintains the 2nd 
Bi-igade headquarter' small arms, 
is that a quarter-century after the 
Women’s Army Corps was dis- 
banded and they were allowed to 
join men in the all-volunteer Army, 
women still are unwelcome by some 
male colleagues. "I've had it told to 
me that men don't believe women 
should be in the Army,” Irving Baid. 


Test Debate 

to their dormitories one night 
has fueled a campaign elsewhere 
in the government, led by Human 
Rights Minister Hlkmet Sami 
Turk, to ban such tests, except in 
' court cases Involving sex crimes. 

It is difficult to gauge how wide- 
spread vir^nify testing is, given 
that many families keep such : 
matters private. What is clear Is 
! that the centuries-pid moral 
I code that gave rise to virginity. 

testing — the premium placed . 

: on the chastity of an unmarried 
: girl — remains widely accepted 
in this Muslim nation, crossing 
economic and class fines. 

“Being a virgin bride signifies a 
! woman’s purity and her loyalty to 
; the family," said sociologist DUek 
Cindoglu, who has researched > 
virginity testing In Turkey. 


By any measure, the Army is not 
an ordinary workplace. Its 488.000 
men and women vow to kill, and die, 
for the nation. For generations, the 
Army's structure has been geared 
to fighting a sustained, large-scale 
conventional war. Those who reach 
the top of its hierarchy tradition ally 
have served in the combat arms 
closest ro battle — the infantry and 
armor — areas that four years ago 
were closed to women. 

A FTER debate driven by 
women's battlefield contribu- 
tions in the Persian Gulf War 
and national outrage over the ha- 
rassment of women at the Navy Tail- 
hook convention in Las Vegas, tire 
Defense Department in 1993-94 
opened about 260,000 combat-related 
jobs to women in all the services, in- 
cluding in the reserve and National 
Guard. More than half of these 
openings were on Nnvy warships. 

As part of the measures, then- 
Defeuse Secretory Les Aspin also 
rescinded the “risk rule” that had 
barred women from inherently dan- 
gerous jobs, including Air Force 
bomber and fighter pilots and Navy 
warships. 

Women continue to be prohibited 
from serving in any role in units 
whose primary mission is engaging 
in ground combat, and in units that 
work directly with those organiza- 
tions during wartime. 

Each service was allowed to apply 


The phenomenon of virginity 
testing and the social norms be- j 
hind it exist, paradoxically, in a , 
country where women were J 

granted the right to vote before 
many of their Western European ' 
counterparts; have equal legal J 
rights to men in the areas of < ■ ‘ 
marriage, child custody, inherit . 
tance and property ownership j j 

and have reached high offices, 
including that of prime minister. 

Physicians interviewed in one 
study said many young women 
aeekthe teats themselves* Some 
interpret thi b as an indication of 
the pressure many women feel- 
in a society in which on unmar- i 
ried woman discovered not to.be 
a virgin risks being ostracized by 
her family or losinga chance to 
get married. In more conserva- 
tive communities, she risks 
being beaten or killed. 

Human Rights Watch reported 


the new regulations as it saw fit. 
Nearly all Air Force jobs, including 
fighter and bomber pilots, were 
opened to women. All jobs in the 
Navy, except those on submarines 
and as special operations SEALs, an- 
now open, although women are put 
on ships only as separate berthing 
spaces are built on vessels. Sixly-iwu 
percent of jobs in the much smaller 
Marine Corps are ojwn lo women. 

For the first time, the Army al- 
lowed women to work at brigade 
headquarters of armor, infantry and 
special operations organizations. 
But women remain excluded from 
smaller combat battalions, compa- 
nies and platoons that would go fur- 
ther forward, near or at the front line. 

Army women also can tiuw fly 
combat helicopters, be field ar- 
tillery surveyors and join military 
intelligence collection companies. 

But the gains have been limited. 
A recent RAND study for the 
Defense Department found "official 
and unofficial assignment policies" 
In the Army that discriminate 
against women. “Some local com- 
manders will nut assign women to 
certain newly opened units because 
they have . . . concluded that some- 
assignments that are officially open 
to women should be closed," RAND 
reported. Other commanders use 
women lo fill administrative jobs, 
even though they may be trained in 
an operational specialty, the study 
found. 


finding that vir^nity exams ore 
forced on female political prison- 
ers as well as common criminal 
suspects, and said it found evi- 
dence of such exams being per- 
formed on hospital patients and 
state foster-home residents. 

The five girls involved In the 
suicide attempts, ages 12-16, 
took rat poison and then jumped 
into a water tank rather than face 
the tests. They survived and the 
virginity tests were carried but 
id their hospital beds. ■ ■ 

Similar reported cases over 
the years have provoked outcries 
from women’s groups, including 
the story of a girl who ran away 
from home In the southwestern 
coastal province of Mu gin after 
her school director advised her 
family to have a virginity exam 
performed. When the girl was 
found dead, her-fatber had the * 
exam done on her corpse. 
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THE SIMPSONS 

A Complete GuEde to Our Favorite 
Family 

Created by Matt Groaning 
Ediled by Ray Richmond and 
Antonia Coffman 
HarperPersnnlal. 249 pp . $15.95 

j p OR A LONG WHILE, I used 

X to scan the TV listing) when 
1 Ifelt realty tired, hoping to find 
some program to soothe a trou- 
bled soul or tired brain. Alas, 
almost nothing ever looked 
appealing enough to spend even 
30 minutes of my adult life on. 
Melrose Place? Dramas about 
emergency rooms? Not for me. 
thank you. 

'Ihen, one frabjous day and 
Jong after the rest of the world, 

I discovered The Simpsons, in 
years past I might have given 
temporary television allegiance 
the original Star Trek, to Dr. 

Who (Tom Baker only), and, 
long, long ago, to The Avengers 
and The Prisoner, but The 
Simpsons has proven better than 
any of them. And IPs on(y a car- 
toon —or, more accurately, an 
animated version of the Human 
Lometfy (complete with recur- 
ring characters), a wickedly 
wnny yet oddly affectionate 
satire of American life at the end 
of ttie 20th century. Imagine the 
unholy offspring of Mad maga- 
zine, Mel Brooks’s movies, and 
Our Town. 

Uke TVekkies or sports fans, 
addicts of The Simpson b know 
that the show’s genius derives 
from Ha details. We look hard to 
*® e J* 8 ? Bart la scribbling on 
the blackboard at the opening 
of each program; we wait for 
power-mad Mr. Burns to place 
his fingertips together and mur- 
mur Excellent"; we check to 

confirm that the guest voice was 
Me J7 1 S * re *P or Patrick Stewart 
or Mandy Patinkin. And though 
Homer, Marge, Bart, Lisa and 
Maggie obviously remain the 
heart of the series, most con- 
noisseurs particularly relish 
certain minor characters. I, for 
one, yearn for a show that would 
spotiight the genial charlatan Dr. 

Nick Riviera, graduate of the 
Hollywood Upstairs Medical 

n? U JS e iS", lto ^ thernow: "Hello. 

Dr. Nick 1 ). Of course, every- 
one ■ favorite villain remains the 
one, the only, the inimitable 
Sideshow Bob, that fiend In 
humanahape with LUV and HAT 
tattooed on his knuckles. 

BeMnse so much happens In 
each Simpsons episode (multiple 
story lines, a barrage of sight 
gaga, nonstop repartee), ifa easy 
J to miss some of the humor ~ 
one reason why the shows bear 
repeated viewing. Happily, The 
I ““oPfoos! A Complete Guide To 
/ £“T F 5 ro ? te Fami ly to® been or 
the addict In mind. 

This bible includes a synopsis of 
J e ™z r y episode, original air dates, 

/ o^obo credits (there are more 
writers than I realized for a show 
/ ao consistent In tone), brief 
I biographies of every major and 
/ /“V “h «»• characters (from 
/ bolieMlian-thou neighbor Ned 

/ rtanders to Luucblady Doris). I 

I 2“ ips flnd bits of dialogue, sdlls 
I from each show, and pointers to I 
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the stuff you may have missed. 
There 8 a punctiliously exhaus- 
i Iff*® 1 ever y circumstance 
. in which Homer says “D’ohl”* 

a complete Itchy and Scratchy 
flhnog^aphy; and double-page 

spreads devoted to the Ice- 
house of Horror Halloween 
specials. 

Moat valuable of all, I think, 
■re the extensive quotations 
trom each episode. Bart: “Dad 
you shot the Zombie Flanders!-; 
Homer; “He waa a zombie?” Or 
ft, ‘Captain’s Log Stardate 
B051: had trouble sleeping last 


Addicts of The 
Simpsons know that 
theshoVv’s genius 
derives from Its details 


night . my hiatal hernia la act- 
tag up. The ship la drafty and 
damp; I complain but nobody 
i ‘SiSV.*" 1 «ged Captain Kirk, 

ta Star Trek XH, So Very Tired). 

Moe answers the phone at his 
tavern: Til check. Amanda 
Huggenldas. Hey, I’m looking lb, 
Amanda Huggenldas. Why can’t 
I find Amanda Huggenldas?” A 
alfin at Springfield’s Worst 
Western Hotel; “Ask about our 
sheet rental.” 

a “P®0™ con. 

dnueaata high level of excel- 
lence, I don’t think Its produce™ 
nave ever matched the four 
shows of October 1993: “Cane 

Feme, - in which Bart and his 

family, under the Witness 
i "otacdon Program, become the 
I I nompsona in a (vain) effort to ■ 
escape tile wrath of Sideshow ., 

1 Bab; “Homer Goes to College,” 
with its opening sequence about 
the unexpected arrival of safety 
Inspectors at the nuclear power 


plant (As Mr. Burns says, “The 
watchdog of public safety. la 

there any lower form of life?”); 
“Rosebud,” the Citizen Kane 
parody starring Mr. Burns's 
teddy bear, Bobo; and "Tree 
House of Horror IV,’’ which in- 
eludes The Devil and Homer 
stmpson,” wherein Homer sells 
nis soul for a donut. 

To appreciate folly The 
Simpsons: A Complete Guide 
you should be familiar enough 
with the show to hear the dis- 
tinctive voice of each character, 
from the gravelly cigarette-raw 
snickers of Marge's sisters, 
Selma and Patty (who work 
Jf Department of Motor 
Vehicles bureau and revere 

MacGyver), to the Teutonic 

mumble, of action hero Rainer 
Man) 88 ^ 6 (8tar Bsdloactive 

1 The guide discloses that 
US 1 * Shearer does the voices 
ofSmithers, Ned Flanders, 
Principal Skinner, Kent Brock- 
OK 0 * Mr. Burns, Dr. 


paycaomerapist Dr. 
Marvin Monroe (another per- 
sonal favorite), Scratchy and 
aUe ” Kan g» among many 
others. Dan Castellaneta and 
Hank Azarla include a similar 
number of characters in their 
spoken repertoires. Altogether 
astonishing, 

r«££ Ceat P r ’ < i e pa * e P™* tar « 
Hi^ n,l 5? ok cailed Who 
WUed Homer? croaued my desk. 

I omltedj thinking 
it must be some kind of novel- 

sequel to tho famous two- 

episode “Who 
Shot Mr. Burns?” Then I- real- 
iaedltwaa actually about the ■ 
dedtae of classical studies In 
our time. An important subject, 
one Pm quite Interested in L 
hH ! 1 “ u,dn ’ t *>elp but feel a 
uttie disappointed. 


I T IS an inescapable (ruth (hat 
Walt Elms Disney is one of Hie- 
major figures of 20th-cenlury 
America. however disagreeable Hint 
may be to (hose who find little to 
aivlaml hi the Disneyficalion ofmir 
culture. Like other individuals and 
institutions of pervasive, nut always 
benign influence. Disney and (he 
corporation that bears his name are 
irresistible targets for attack a 
spoil in which I. like counties*, 
others, have frequently and g |.-e- 
may participated. 

i ? u *Jf ,s rat ^ er more difficult lo 
look Disney square-on, to assess 
h ™ soterfy- fs free as possible of 
cultural bias and reflexive conde- 
scenxion. This is what Steven Watts 
has attempted lo do in The Magic 
Kingdom, a very long hook llul 
tails somewhere between bi.> 
graphy and cultural history. Watts, 
a professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, confesses at the 
outset to having fallen under the 
Disney spell as a child four decades 
ago, and at times he seems inca- 
pable of wiping the stars out of his 
eyes: though not exactiy Disney's 
apologist, he does bend over quite 
far backwards to give him his due 
But in the process he requires us to 
acknowledge that his stupendous 
success arose not from cynical 
manipulation of the popular audi- 
ence but from heartfelt understand- 
mg of and sympathy with "average 
Americans and their hopes, fears 
and values." 

Walt Disney was no average 
American. He was pretcrnahirnlly 
smart, industrious and ambitions 
Nor was he. as lie liked lo claim, a 
bona-f.de small-town American boy; 
ids roots were more complicated 
than that, so his sentimental vision 
of small-town life was rooted al lensl 
as much in fantasy ns in fact. In- 
deed, it may have been nil the 
stronger for that. A persistent strain 
in American culture is the outsider 
tne person who longs to fit into one 
corner or nnother of our vast society 
. and expresses that longing i„ liiera- 
tare or art or something (as in 
Uisneyscase) considerably short of 
three but far more popdlar. 

he„ir ey ' s ./ ;ar T as ' a cartoonist 
began in the aftermath of World 
Zf f “■ Ktysas City. It ra n in fits 
and starts but in a clear upward 
direction, quickly faking him to Hol- 
bnrood Bnd ifa nascent movie indus- 
Iry. This was a Watershed moment 
m American history. Watts's sum- 
mation of Dianey'a role In this mo- 
mentous and traumatic process 
deserves to be quoted in full: 
fa 'the broadest sense, Disney 

ftamth? i*® i a<scd transition 
of the Victorian age 
Am?,?* , of a fugling consumer 
d£mi' “WKtan, he helped to 
dismantle darners between high- 
br ™ “>d lowbrow cultural acMty 
“d to bridge the gulf that separated 
tae rerilsdc art of the 19th century 
foe modernism of the 20th. 
Throughout, he negotiated (he 

S an J ? ?i«™ tfira ““‘fay between 
art and politics: „ 


forging a new creed „f iej aure 

m ™T‘ !"" ss ™ nsu ^ 

won Ilian a mere cai tooaia „ 
"c "“"taKl to bra* 
, o' a" w '! |)llrase , a spokesom 
, I lie Ainencan way of life Tv, 
role was eiioriiiuusly satisfying, 

imuiyyr', , |V' Paye ' i 11 with 

fanaher of reservations cm 
be nl . idled to Hint passage _ y, 
only blacks in Disney’s "Aments' 
were stereotypes; I he "past" hecek 

m'fart- aT-a le "? as n,uch ** 
us fact, the Aiiu-rxnn way of life" * 

considerably darker and more am- 
biguous tlian what one finds si 
Disney World but in essence ft i, . 
line. One may feel, as a disgnwiW 

n , n r, !i iei ;J l i is r, ei,iiiloyee did ’ 

Uncle Wall had the innate bad iasti> i 
«»r the American people," but Wafts 
is cuitvci io sav that the images [tis- 1 
ncy offered, a( once amusing and i 
soot lung, l urned ou t to be pallia- 
Uves fur millions caught up in the I 
most hewilderiiig change since the ; 
liuiiisirial iWoluliun. 

Il is easy, nuw. lo tiiink of Disney I 
:i» a malign influence, when one j 
considers the bureaucratic mem 
lilh Ihnl is Michael Eisner’s Disney 
bul ire didn’t begin that way. As | 
Watts reminds us, the early Disney 1 
cartoons had a “unique blend oil 
music, mischief, dance, comedy | 
and heroic melodrama" and “dis- 1 
played considerable ambivalence 
about the values of modern Ameri- 
can life.* In time Disney developed 
what Watts calls “sentimental mod- 
ernism," which blended "comfort- 
ing tradition and challenging 
innovation" in ways that went down 
easily, but this took place after 
Disney the individual evolved into 
Disney' the corporation. 

He and his company were ' 
scarcely the only nne9 to follow this 
path. When the history of 20lh- 
century America is written surely 
one uf iis central themes will be 
how quirky, original visions evolved 
into mass mediocrity as the people 
expressing Ilium came under pres- 
sure to iiiru ever more muney. Bul 
we do well tn seixu ntc the individ- 
ual from tin* corporation, even if in 

lime they became indislinguish- 
abk*. in Disney's own mind as in 
mil's. In the beginning he was a 
bright, innocent man who had a 
deep fniih in fl somewhat artificial 
vision of America and a capacity to 
render this in terms that ordinary 
people responded to with pleasure 
and empathy. For a Ibng time being 
Disney was a great deal of fun, as 
evidence from- the Dishey Studio 
makes engagingly plain. As Watts 
notes, it is ironic that Disney, 
whose early work made sport of 
industrial organization and bureau- 
cracy, in time presided over a bu- 
reaucracy as vast as anyone's, but, 
that is the way of the world, or at 
least of 20th-century America. . 

By the time of his death in ; 1966, 
Disney had become something fer 
IflrOPf rivor. hirrittilF V 
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Sierra Leone’s junta comes under siege 


Thomaa Sotinel In Freetown 

C LASHES in eastern Sierra 
Leone between the ruling 
military junta's forces and 
the Kamajor militia that supports 
the ousted president, Ahmed Tejan 
Kabbah, left 35 people dead on 
January 25. The fighting came in 
the wake of an earlier engagement 
on January 19, when the diamond- 
bearing region of Tongo Fields was 
recaptured by government forces. 

The area, which is r ich in alluvial 
diamonds mined by small individual 
prospectors, had fallen briefly into 
the hands of the Kmuajors. 'ITiey are 
believed to have organised rheir 
surprise attack so as to hold 
prospectors to ransom and obtain 
enough diamonds to finance their 
j militia. The counter-attack was 
y mounted by an alliance of govern- 
• l roenl troops and former guerrillas 
"f the Revolutionary United Front 

«un. 

Diamonds are both the pri/e and 
the fuel of the civil war that lias 
devastated Sierra Leone over the 
past seven years. In the course of 
the war, tens of thousands of people 
have lost tiieir lives in this small 
West African country, a former 
British colony founded to resettle 
frwd slaves from Britain. 

In the latest phase of the civil war, 
jcoalition In the Revo- 

Mionary Armed Forces Council 
.and former RUF rebels is 
pitted against the Kamajors, 
** are supported by the Nigerian 
fmy, which has about 10,000 sol- 
ders in Sierra Leone. 
m , ^ e , Nigerians, applying sanc- 
j\ ons decided on by the Economic 
( ^“nimty of West African States 
i have iin l ,osetl an almost 
oat embargo on Sierra Leone that 
2* ^yond their official man- 
- which was restricted to 
^pona and fuel. They are in fact 
^S'egmg Freetown: Nigerian 
IK)f,s e °ntrol land access to the 



A seven-year civil war has devastated Sierra Leone, and , 
neighbouring countries to impose sanctions 


military coup last M«y has prompted 
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capital and its airports, while their 
navy prevents boats from unloading 
oil (which falls under the terms of 
the sanctions) and rice (which does 
not). 

It is now eight months since army 
officers wrested back control of 
Freetown. On May 25 a group uf 
non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates sprang Major Johnny Paul 
Koroma from Pademba Road 
prison, where he had been moulder- 
ing for six months after being 
charged with attempting a coup 
against Kabbah, who had been 1 
elected president in March 1996. 

The rebels ousted Kabbah, in- 
stalled Koroma as president, and 
looted the capital’s offices, factories, 
banks and stores. Tile coup leaders 
then invited the RUF rebels to join 


them. Within days the city streets 
were teeming with children, some 
as young as 12, toting assault rifles 
and grenade-launchers. They now 
organise road-blocks in collabora- 
tion with army troops. But their re- 
lations are strained, and disputes 

often end in shoot-outs. 

The young RUF rebels are 
temporarily without their leader. 
Corporal Foday Sankoh, a former 
army officer in his 60s whose ideo- 
logy boils down to a curious mixture 
of witchcraft and Maoism. He has 
been held In Nigeria for nearly a 
year. 

Just before his arrest, Sankoh 
was living in the Ivorian capital, 
Abidjan, and President Kabbah was 
. still in power in Sierra Leone. 

I Whether acting on impulse or mani- 


mr °i «cces« tn the I then invited the RUF rebels to join I Whether acting on ii 

j Pope falls foul of Germany’s Catholics 


pulated by his henchmen, Sankoh 
flew to Lagos, where he was 
promptly picked up by police acting 
on the instructions of Nigeria's 
leader, General Sani Abacha, who 
was only too pleased to relieve his 
friend Kabbah of such a trouble- 
some opponent. 

On October 23 the junta, the RUF 
and Ecowas concluded an agree- 
ment in the Guinean capital, 
Conakry, that provided for the re- 
turn to power of President Kabbah 
on April 22. The RUF were then 
promised they could reestablish 
links with Sankoh. They now com- 
plain they were duped. 

It does Indeed seem that Nigeria, 
which has taken over the political 
and military leadership of West 
African intervention in Sierra 


Leone, is in no mood to negotiate 
and would prefer to impose the 
return of the ousted president by 
force. 

Several thousand Nigerian troops 
are stationed at Lungi airport and 
along the Frc-etown-Conakry high- 
way. >kting apparently under the 
authority of Ecowas, they have bee n 
designated as part of Ecomog, the 
West African peace-keeping force in 
neighbouring Liberia. 

Nigeria has announced that 9,000 
of its soldiers stationed in Liberia 
will be redeployed in Sierra I.eone. 
The Freetown junta regards the 
presence of 12,000-15.000 foreign 
troops whose lask is to disarm the 
country’s opposing fat lions as tanta- 
mount loan “invasion". 

Army officers and RUF leaders 
alike have been making increas- 
ingly warlike noises. 

The petrol shortage means that 
most people in Freetown have lo 
move about on foot. Power lias been 
restored, but only after a complete . 
close-clown of alt production, includ- j 
ing the brewing of beer. 

Nigeria’s liberal interpretation of . 
sanctions has created food shori- | 
Hges. A 50kg sack of nee cosU 
100,000 leones, about twice whai a 1 
low-ranking government employee j 
earns a month. The value of Sierra I 
Leone's currency has been plum- 
meting. A dollar is now worth 2,500 
leones, double its value before the 
coup. 

The population is grateful to the 
junta for only one thing: it brought 
the RUF into the political fold. The 
junta itself is a rag-bag of reformist 
officers and roughneck soldiers. 

The inhabitants of Freetown 
often wonder who will protect them 
from their “protectors’’. When 
Nigerian aircraft fly over the city, 
soldiers fire at them with mortars , 
and grenade-launchers — weapons j 
whose projectiles are designed to ; 
explode when they hit the ground, i 
In October 1997 a flypast by the 
Nigerian air force left 35 people ' 
dead — victims of projectiles fired 
by the junta troops. 

(January 28) 


art and politics; syntheaizirigpower 

wJJfni ** “i a V btle arltl soothing 
WW, Disney had a foot ift the'part 

193n, !^ Pr t 9en i , throiJ « hout *e 
nrmnlii f J 1 M heped AfoeHctaB 
aocootaodateto a' new 'age bv 
appealing to older tranaitipna while 


Clancy unci uecome somemiHg 
larger than the man hiniselfi *a 
revered national moralist; an' exam- 
ple of American achlevetoent. ' a 
trusted guardian of the natfon’s ch)** 
dren, and a representative of aver- 
age Citizens and their valuta, tastes 
and desires.” For mdny bf ita'JhlS is 
exceedingly utipalatable but rtdless 
true for that 'We Americans Vpte 
with our pheketbdoks, ' dfid 
multi- billion- dollar corporttldn that 
Disney built ^ die most iiifluedtial 
Instrument "of mass’ 'entortAlfttiie# 
on the entire planet ^ may well 
the most vivid ^d 1 eelfreyfeBlu^ 
expression of Arfrerfcan' 

Like it 6r not. 


COMMENT 

IjW fl Tlneq 

Oil ,2?, Pope John 

ftulcareed an outcry in Ger- 
Pushed a letter lie 
them , n 10 ^ ermari bishops urging 
lo stoji Catholic advisory cen- 
»u Cerffi cafes authorising 
* tave , an abortion under 

daar 'y da " 

feju f e Publication of the letter 
VtUne^f 10 S b , a is a coincidence. 

bttweenlKifk SMfag a P 3 ™ 1 * 61 

““ta since they 
^ contradictions of the 
On l ^ ?ar ? ,elliho£ fl«- 

«"eo(iu ne haad ’ ha bad ’defied 
*MlniH.!!?5 J stui>born dictator 
ha Chu»h fausht to give 

CaiholiciRm r^ e ., of seeing: 
'"foeljhJj' 88 "be only alternative 
And^£ > on ®;l larl y regime, 
’’rdered °*%' Pope has 1 

s£SS®gsk 

^wmautfa^ci^^actof, 


The' dope's intransigence is pluz- 
zlingi It coukf badly dent (he trust 
that Catlioljc German 'women have 
in their Church, j which has up to 
how advised them on whether or 
not to have an abortioii — always a 
serious decision. 1 . 

ft is surprising that the Pope can 
be so bold in his defence of justice 
and human rights, and so timid 
when faced with the cultural,, ethical 
and sexual issued posed by modern 
society/ ' ' ’ ' j 

Should he be 'seen as adopting a 
“leftwiiig", stance oti questions of 
social and political morals, and a 
“HghCwing” one when it domra ta 
private, marital and family morals? : 

The Pope is not Interested in 
such distinctions. He no longer sees 
any difference' between the atheist 
communist system, which, as he ar-| 
gued in Havana, 1 “reduces religion; 
tb the private domain' and mbs It of 
any influence or social Impact”, arid : 
the Western mentality^ which he.re- 
gftrds aA materialist ai^dpennlssive, 
and equally dtoigerdiis becatisie it 
excludes all r^ter^nCes to 'God. ahd; 
dpens up ; th^ Way fo neapa^ihism, 
' l a, "'culture' of deaUi'' : wHdse nldst'tan-: 
^ble.s^nis'aDortiOn: '■ > 

’Th^t; jsqch' 'a , row. 1 , should ' havej 


It is, after all, a country where, as 
the adage goes, “one is first and 
foremost a Protestant, and, if one is 
a Catholic, one is not primarily a 
Roman Catholic”. 

The fraught relationship be- 
tween the Pope and Germany is the 
result of an. old love affair that 
ended' badly ' German cardinals 
played a key role iii the conclave of 
October 1978 that elected the Arch- 
bishop of Krakow, Karol Wojtyla, as. 
Pope. '' ! 

But the Pope very' quickly djs- 
covered, fo his cost, that the cultural 
gulf between a Protestant, secu- 
larised and liberal Germany, and a 
Catholic, traditional and author! tar-, 
fan Poland had not narrowed.. Hie 
visits which hepaid to Germany In 
1980, 1987 and 1996 were marred 
by incidents and counter-demon-: 
stratipn^. j 

While ties betweep’ the Church,' 
the ruling party and social' fostitii-l 
tlons have remained strong; in .Ger- 
many, j religious’ ^observance has! 
plummeted: j j 

At the same Hine. ttie 'Vatican; 
has become, one’, of the' German' 
press's favourite targets. The pheno- 
menon gathered pace' after the fall 
of the Berlin Wall 'ift 1980, to the- 


Lelunan, president of the confer- 
ence of German bishops, told Le 
Monde in 1995: ,r Reuiiification has 
reinforced a tendency to criticise 
and a general shift towards secu- 
larisation.” 

The first Catholic theologian to 
be suspended by the Vatican, in 
1979, was Haiis Kting/a professor at 
the Catholic University of Tubingen,’ 
whp had become one 'of the most 
steadfast opponents of the Pope on 
such issues as the ordination of 
women, the celibacy of the clergy, 
and sekual ethics. , j 

In 1992 it was; the turn of feugen 
Drewermann, 1 a priest' and psycho- 
analyst, to be suspended because 
he had broken (he taboo by dis- 
cussing the institutfoiY of the clergy. 
In Germany thedlogfariseiijoy. a sta- 
tus that lifts no equivalent in the 
Latin or Slay cbuiitries of Europe. 
They are recAgnisfed, remunerated 
and . highly regarded academics. 
Needles a to say, the theologians’, 
Indppendent-mlndediiess, which is 
appreciated hi Gef toariy, jsjpathedi 
in Rome. ", ' ' 

; Soft is hardly surprising ’that'G^r- 
rtlany’s powerful lay Catholic^ ajid 
foe more open-minded members of 
the Catholic hierarchy regularly qall 
on their flock ' to re'sls(: decisions 
coming bat of Route. .>< 

, In 1 1994 Cardinal josepfi Ratiinger, 

the Vatican’s dnr+Hnnl ilAiliriiilnir ' 


who is German, disowned three of 
his compatriots in the episcopate — 
including its president, Msgr 
Lehman. They had publicly called 
for a relaxation of the Church’s atti- 
tude towards ■ the remarriage of 
divorcees. 

. - That same year, it was in Ger- 
many that the Pope’s letter “defini- 
tively" rejecting the possibility of 
women’s ordtpation provoked the 
most virulent reactions! 

' In the .latest row bver.abortion it 
is not qo much tne legitimacy of the 
Pope's position that is at Issue as the 
social and institutional ^ole ! played 
by ft , Church which ii| Germany, 1 
ever since. Bismarck’s antLCftthoIic 
policy ol Kuliurkampf in tne 1870s, 1 
took ft very long time to win forgive- 
ness for being Catholic. . 7 . \ ' 
Now -'wealthy, powerful and' or- r 
ganiaed along hierarchical lines! the 1 
Catholic Church Is ^suffering from \ 
the after-effects^ of all that anti- | 
Roman, Itt-feeliftg. - I 

.Whole sections of society are, : 

d riftihg t aWay from a brpnd of 
Ca^ibficfarn that no, lo^er meets' 

T^ie ^ppe^ 1 latest ed|9t^S|y for-, 


ther alienate 1 Germans from the 
Catholic Church and threaleh its 1 
weU-established tradition .of 1 social 
comriiithient. ’ : 7' 5 T ' l 

(January 2 ^)' 
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Lula takes leaf out of the evangelists’ book 


H OW do you finance an elec- 
tion campaign in a politi- 
cally correct way when you 
are perceived as a relentless oppo- 
nent of the power exerted by high 
finance? Still smarting from the 
sneers of right-wingers about the 
funds he once raised from the private 
sector, Luiz Inacio “Lula" da Silva, 
(lie candidate of the leftwing Work- 
ers Parly (WP) at next October's 
presidential election in Brazil, plans 
to launch a national subscription. 

In so doing, Lula admits he has 
taken his cue from the self-styled 
Universal Church of the Kingdom 
of God. an evangelical Brazilian sect 
which lias amassed a colossal for- 
tune thanks to donations from its 
followers, most of whom, like the 
Ws electorate, come from a back- 
ground of poverty. 

Lula is taking a risk. The rosy 
figure promised by campaigning 
politicians on both sides of the ideo- 
logical divide is having less and less 
impact on the poorest Brazilians — 
in inverse proportion to the "theo- 
logy of prosperity" peddled by the 
Universal Church and the many 


small churches in the evangelical 
movement. 

Brazil, which is officially credited 
with having more Catholics than any 
other country in the world (120 mil- 
lion), now also has a hefty popula- 
tion of creates (believers), as 
Protestants are generically known in 
Brazil. The Brazil of the Rio Carnival 
has now become an ideal recruiting 
ground for a puritan ideology im- 
ported from the United States. 

Brazil's 16 million Protestants 
now account for 10 per cent of the 
population (compared with 6.7 per 
cent in 1980). In the past few years, 
the rate of conversions has even ac- 
celerated despite virulent attacks by 
the media on some of the evangeli- 
cal sects’ practices, such as reli- 
gious fanaticism and extortion. 

After spending a brief spell in jail 
some years ago for “charlatanism". 
Edir Macedo, the self-proclaimed 
“bishop” and founder of the Univer- 
sal Church, rules over a veritable 
"multinational of faith", which has 
established itself in 50 countries and 
is believed to be worth more than 
$500 million. 

The "theology of prosperity", 
which promises material success as 
well as eternal salvation, is rapidly 


putting down roots in sections of a 
population thRt was once strongly 
influenced by liberation theology 
but which has been ignored by suc- 
cessive governments . 

The evangelical sects, while 
preaching rigorous moral standards 
(dancing is banned, and homosex- 
uality is regarded as an "illness" that 
can be cured by prayer), are careful 
to tailor their aggressive prose- 
lytism to suit local beliefs: exorcism, 
borrowed from Afro-Brazilian syn- 
cretic cults, remains popular in 
Protestant churches, while recourse 
to abortion, which is condemned 
both by Rome and by the law 
(which authorises it only in cases of 
rape or pregnancies where the 
mother’s life is at risk) . is allowed to 
remain a personal decision. 

The evangelical churches, which 
offer to "expel the devil" through 
the intermediary of a pastor and to 
bestow financial redemption on 
believers who give money, have 
extended their influence into unex- 
pected territories. 

A recent issue of the S8o Paulo 
paper, La Folha, reported on the 
cultural effects of an evangelical 
mission being set up in two Indian 
communities in southern Amazonia: 





A life on the ocean wave . . . P&O’s Sun Princess helps satisfy the booming demand for cruise holidays 

Full steam ahead for luxury cruise liners 


Francois Groarlchard 

I RONICALLY, at a time 
when the hugely successful 
movie Titanic shows the famous 
liner sinking to a watery grave, 
the market In ocean liners is 
booming, 

P&O, the British shipping firm, 
has just ordered two 2,600- 
berth liners from the Italian . 
shipyard, Flncantierl, at $850 
million each; 300 metres long 
and 36 metres wide, they will 
cruise at a speed of 22.5 knots. 

A month earlier, the American 
group, Renaissance, announced 
it Intended to have two ships 
bulltby Chantiers de I’Atlanttque 
at Satnt-Nazalre. In a few days, 
the Le BaVre shipowners, Ser- 
vices etTransports, will send a 
letter of Intent to the shipyards 
at Harfleur for two Uners — they 
1 come in pairs — that trill operate 
out of Tahiti. 

! These are heady times for 
cruise lines and shipyards, and 
aU the more so because foe 


Japanese and South Korean con- 
glomerates, which are unbeat- 
able at building oil tankers or 
1 ore carriers, have absolutely no 
foothold in the liner market. 

Between 50 and 100 different 
trades are involved hi construct- 
ing an ocean liner. It is a market 
dominated by Europeans, led by 
Italian and Finnish shipyards, 
with their German and FVench 
competitors not far behind. 

Their order books now boast 
30 luxury liners, and their 
schedules, in some cases, ore 
frill until 2001. This represents 
a huge amount of money: linera 
with more than 3,000 berths 
and resounding names such as 
Grand Princess, Paradise, Dis- 
ney Magic, Vision of the Seas, 
Project Eagle and Supersfar ' 
Virgo, are worth up to $500 mil- ‘ 
lion each, 

The cruise market, which is 
dominated by American, 
Norwegian and British firms, 
has grown spectacularly. The 
number of passengers in Europe 


"As they got little help from the gov- 
ernment. the Indians fall prey In (he 
missions and to the material goods 
Ihey are given by the clergy. In 
return [or food, clothes and medi- 
cine, they promise to worship a 
single god." 

Tills relationship of dependency 
results in a gradual abandonment of 
I such ancestral customs as wearing 
| loincloths, hunting turtles or con- 
sulting the shaman. 

When ordered by the regional 
public prosecutor to expel the 
Protestant pastors, whose presence 
in the reservations is forbidden by 
law, Jorge Luiz de Paula, the local 
representative of the National In- 
dian Foundation (Funai), the organ- 
isation that looks alter Amerindian 
peoples, refused to obey. 

"The evangelical churches have 
filled a gap left by the government’s 
failure to help," he argues. "How are 
we going to replace the missions if 
we haven't got the resources? We 
don't have the necessary moral 
authority to insist that they leave." 

The episode Illustrates an impor- 
tant aspect of the strategy which the 
Universal Church and its rivals have 
adopted for the past 15 years in 
attempts to win people’s hearts and 


could well Increase by 10 per 
cent a yeah between now and 
2000, arid by more in Asia. 

This year 5.5 million North 
American cruise passengers, 
mainly from Miami, are ex- 
pected to tour the Caribbean. 
Alongside the mammoth floating 
hotels, there is also room for 
small operators, who offer more 
intimate and more mobile boats. 
That is a market niche that has 
been exploited by the'Marseille- 
based group, Chambon, 

There is lots of money to be 
spent and earned on the high 
seas. The thriving cruise lines 
often prefer to pay shipyards in 
cosh rather than In instalments, 
which is customary ill foe reBt of 
the shipping business. 

Lord Sterling, foe pukkah 
chairman of P&O, has quite un- 
abashedly announced that the 
company’s cruise sector gener- 
ated profits of $255 million in 
1997 and enjoyed profitability 
of 17 per cent, 

(January 27) 


minds — that of "social mariw 
In a July 1997 report on "th<v 
(liers of faith and prosperity', t, 
weekly Veja revealed that 
ics run by evangelical organist 
gave free treatment to some 12 hi 
alcoholics and drug addicts. Vm 
highly critical of Edir Macedo* 
his uMhods, analysed the pfe 
mcnmi of the ever-growing 
creates for the first lime. ^ 
Veja Stressed “the monumeicV 
efforts by the evangelical churcK 
U» promote adult literacy" - b- 
pulsory reading of the Bible k fe. 
basis of their religious acfci 
Those churches are iiowcomp?tr;| 
with the Catholic church in it 
humanitarian sphere , an area uW 
the latter enjoyed a de facto nn&j 
poly until quite recently. : 

"Money, health and happiiw 
are proof of divine bencdkii: 
according to Edir Mcedo," Vqac: 
eludes. "If God believes Ln the •: 
cerity of the offerings made to Hr 
(usually in the form of cash). * 
the pastors, He will grant tfiegri- 
that everyone yearns for. This 4. 
may seem repugnant to fodowerr: 
other religions, but it has succeed-, v, 
in mobilising legions of dtmtiy 1 
den people. Every year 600,!" 
Brazilian Catholics leave the bos- : 
of the Church to venture on toe 
known ground." 

(January 17) 
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Donald MacLeod finds boarding schools optimistic 
about their continuing appeal to overseas students 

Seoul searching 


Reform points to jobs rise 


vv minister. Dominique Strausw- 
Kahn, recently presented the results 
of three studies by different institu- 
tions which all suggested that a 35- 
hour working week by 2000 would 
create a lot of jobs, lie quipped: “I 
could have given you a million-job 
scenario if I'd wanted to." 

His own ministry has forecast 
600,000 new jobs by 2002. and lie 
was implying by his remark that you 
can make figures say anything you 
want. His warning applies equally to 
the other Iwo studies, carried mil by 
the Obscrvntolre Frnnvnisr ties 
Conjoin: hi res Economic pies p )fce) 
and the Hanquo <le 1’nince, which 
forecast respectively l ha I the li 1 *- 
hour week will create -IHO.OOO or 
710,000 jobs In three years. 

Even so, llicir conclusions cannot 
be lightly dismissed. TIu? nice, 
though Keynesian and left-of-centre, 
is one of the most highly regarded 
independent bodies in France. 

The Banque de France’s conclu- 
sions do come as a surprise. Even 
though they were reached on the 
basis of hypotheses supplied by the 
employment ministry, France’s cen- 
tral bank tends not to adopt a frivo- 
lous attitude towards policies that 
might endanger corporate competi- 
tiveness. Its simulations are all the 
more remarkable because the bank's 
governor, Jean-Claude Trichet, re- 
1 cently hinted that he had doubts 
about the benefits of a 35-ljour week. 

The second interesting feature of 
the two studies is that they offer al- 
most exactly the same answer to a 
key question: who .will pay, for the, 
reform? Both the Ofce and the 
Banque de France stress that it may 
, cost the taxpayer nothing. Compa- 
nies’ labour, costa, too, may not be 
affected. Only, salaried employees 
will be required to make a financial, 
sacrifice — but a sacrifice which the 
Ofce regards as reasonable. 1 j . 

Both ' institution's ' contend that 
asking people to work 35 Hours for 
35 hours’ pay is antisocial and that 
remunerating 35 hours as though 
they Were 39 does not make eco- 


nomic sense; but if a halfway-hc*- 
sulutiim were adopted, with pet’ 
working 35 hours for 38 hour* [■ 1 
France could, they argue, ache- 
an appreciable rise in job crcsii# 

The two studies will no ik 
prompt further debate on the ^ 

I hour week. They seem to tom' ■ 
rale the government's line. Built 
will not convince the right ore 
employers’ federation to tone de , . 
their criticism of the shorter wtop 

It seems likely that the it* 
will have a much greater impart , 
employment than a lowering of' 
ployers’ social security expense- 
solution traditionally advocate^ 
tin* upixisUion. Most ecouwt.- 
reckon that a fall of 10 billion K-‘ 
billion) in social ** 
charges would result in 10.000 r 
jobs a year, or 50,000 jobs overt 

While these studies lend If 
deuce to the governments pJ- 
they have the further mentj* 
derlming the scale of the i cn# 
facing French society. Always*. 

posing that employers , 

unions piny ball — which is A* 1 *; 
the case at the moment -v 
unemployment rate would dW;| 
only 1 or 2 per cent. In otraf 
foe notorious "social, 
would hardly be reduced ataii 

The economist Jean-Pad I 
has put his finger on another^ 
mental question: cap a red 
working hours ever be a ) 
for an economic policy de^ 
promote growth? 

But that raises another, WJ 
complicated, Issue; the 

growth forecast, for iSW- j. 
is just as speculative jaa WjJ 

tion of the effects, of shorty. . 

inghoure - ( «^ 


r HE BURSAR of Ardingly 
College in West Sussex is 
currently the proud owner of i 
19 million Korean won. It is un- 1 
usual, to say the least, for an Eng- 
lish private boarding school to get 
Involved in complicated currency | 
deals but these are unusual times 
for the Tiger economies of the Far I 
East and the people who work in 
them. 

As the Korean exchange rate j 
plummeted, the growing number of 
parents with children at British I 
schools found the fees they owed 
had effectively doubled this term. In i 
the case of parents with children at 
Ardingly they agreed to pay money 
into an account in their home couu- I 
try which is being held as security ; 
In the hope the exchange rate will 
improve and help them to meet the 
£4.470 -a-ierm cost. 

Tony Watson, the man responsi- 
ble for the college’s finances, said 
■Vdingly would be patient in cases 
tike this and help parents over a 
crisis so that their children uni Id 
si ay. In addition to three Koreans, 
the school has five Thais and nine 
Japanese pupils on its roll of 665. 
The school is concerned font Thai- 
land’s attempts to restrict currency 
export will cause problems. 

Peter de Voil, headmaster of 
Frcnsham Heights, in Surrey, said 
ihe implications of the economic 
turmoil for their parents' jobs and 
fcndard 0 f living was beginning to 
® among his Asian pupils. 
One Korean boy is terribly wor- 
ded. We are having to help out from 


our own funds to get him through 
GCSE," he said. 

Inquiries were still coming in 
from countries such as Japan, but 
like a lot of other schools, Fren- 
sham Heights was looking to the de- 
veloping market of South America 
for new overseas pupils, said Mr de 
Voil. 

The growth of the number of 
pupils from the newly prosperous 
Pacific region attending British 
boarding schools over the past 
decade has been one byproduct of 
the Tiger phenomenon. Building on 
the old links with Hong Kong and 
Singapore, from where expatriates 
had traditionally sent their children 
to be educated in the uld country, 
boarding schools have established 
themselves in a lucrative market — 
and one which is set to expand even 
more dramatically with the opening 
up of China to capitalism anti West- 
ern trade. 

Last year nearly 8,i)0u overseas 
pupils started at schools in Britain. 
45 per cent of them from east Asia. 
Hong Kong is still the fingesl single 
source of students (1.585). For 
boarding schools the ability lu lap 
into overseas markets has provided 
a much needed lifeline as boarding 
declined in popularity among 
British parents, and the numbers of 
service and expatriate families in 
overseas postings shrank along with 
the Empire. 

The crash of Asian stock markets 
came as a na9ty shock lo public 
school head teachers, many of 
whom anxiously awaited the return 
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Brockwood Park School 

Seiln SO acres of beautiful Hampshire countryside 
In England, Brockwood Park School: 

• ha vibrant educational community of 100 students and staff, 
rom over 20 different countries, living and sLudying together 

• an average class size of 6 students, personalised study 
Programmes, international GCSEs and A Levels, end is fully 
co-educaiional for 14 to 19 year olds 

• offers a friendly, co-operative atmosphere with special attention 
given to pastoral care and the students’ individual needs 
Provides an holistic education which values enquiry, responsibtl- 
1 y <md affection, as it does academic excellence and key skills 

• nds the very best from all who live and study there. 

te + +44 (° 1962 ) 771744 fax: + +44 (01962) 771875 
Brockwood Park School, Bramdean, Hants, S024 0LQ.UK 
Mnailiadrain@brockwoodl.win-uk.net 
Internet: http://www.brodEWoocl.oig.uk/ 

■ ' J- Kriihnamum Rmmnd Charily No. 307300 
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_A LEVEL ■ 1 & 2 YEAH C 0 UB 8 E 8 
SPECIALIST ADVICE FOR: 

Medicine, Dentistry Veterinary Science and 
Oxbridge Entrance. . 

WIDE RANGE OF SUBJECTS 
Square Rlm MuWf'Q. Drama, Sport, Photography 
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Overseas students at Ardingly College: the Asian financial crisis has 
effectively raised school fees for many pupils photo c^ppy weaser 


of pupils from the Far East after the 
Christmas holidays. The immediate 
impact uppeara lu be tess than at 
first feared. Schools are being as 
flexible as they can and. as one 
In-ad master remarked, parents lend 
to sell ilieir homes and their 
Ri ilexes Mure they jeopardise Iheir 
children's education. 

Ikiviil Wood head, director of the 
Independent Schools Information 
Service (ISIS) which operates on 
behalf of fiOd boarding schools, has 
just returned from education fairs in 
Hong Kong and Beijing feeling opti- 
mistic. The ISIS stall attracted as 
much attention from both Chinese 
and expatriate parents as in previ- 
ous years. 

The British Council, which pro- 
motes culture and education 
abroad, had identified three growth 


areas in Hong Kong — independent 
schools, summer schools and post- 
graduate courses. Undergraduate 
student numbers are expected to 
decline. 

Ton years ago British indepen- 
dent schools had tended lo concen- 
trate on Hong Kong hut were now 
anxious to diversify, said Mr WckicI- 
h'Wl. "It is mil just to avoid pulling 
lou many eggs in one basket from a 
financial point view hut lo give 
tlie overseas contingent in the 
school a more varied look. Hong 
Kong parents are aware of Lhe draw- 
backs of their child going to a 
school with too many other Hong 
Kong Chinese pupils. One of the 
overriding motivations is learning 
and improving their English. What 
they are buying is a British educa- 
tional experience rather than a 


Kingbam Hill School 

Kinghim Oxfbidihlre OX7 6TII 
Co- educational 1 1-18 Boarding & Day 

At Klngham Hill foe Individual matters 

Set in a tranquil ninety-acre parkland site in the heart 
of the Colswolda, Klngham. HU! is a small, caring 
boarding and day school for 220 pupils. 

At Kinghim Hill, high expectations and effective 
leeching mean children flourish within ■ caring, 
confidence building, environment Husband-and-wiib 
teams run our ansll boarding houses. 

90% of pupils are boarders. 


a school with a dear 
Christian commitment 



Hong Kong experience transported 
7,000 miles away." 

If tlie promise of fluency in 
English is the key attraction for 
Asian parents, schools also hold out 

SESETiff* adayv ££? 

survey by ISIS found that"7f> r®- 
_ cent-of overseas pupils leaving inde- 
pendent schools went on to higher 
education in the UK and a further 
13 per cent to universities in their 
home countries. 

Independent schools are holding 
their breath to see what the long- 
term impact of tlie economic tur- 
moil In the region will have on their* 
recruitment. Hong Kong and Japan 
look less likely to be seriously af- 
fected than Korea and Malay sia, 
where the government is trying to 
cut back on educational programmes 
and sponsorship, especially the 
number of students going abroad. 

In Korea tlie government has 
banned non-essential foreign travel, 
and the ministry of education has 
appealed to citizens to save foreign 
currency by not si mlying abroad. 

British schools are looking in- 
creasingly to South America as a I 
new market, but the big prize is i 
mainland China. Mr Wood! rend said 
the response at tlie Beijing ecluc.i- 
lion fair had been incredible with I 
30.fll lO visitors nv**r two days. Partly 
it vnvt the cnriteMlv value \livt\ at- 
tracted people, in COIllIMvl l<. till- j 
sophisticated Hung Ivnig ni:iri.<-i. 
where pnivnls know what they are I 
looking fui, bul independent 
schools have been encouraged Uy 
; the rapid growl h ol private schools 
I in China to an estimated 50,000. 

"New schools are springing up all 

( over the place. If there is a growing 
number of parents gelling used to 
paying fees in llicir own country it 
makes it easier to recruit them to 
the UK," said Mr Wood head. 


FULNECK SCHOOL 

Leeds, West Yorkshire I 
LS28 8DS 


Independent School (1753) of Christian foundation 
for children aged 3 to 18 offering: 

• A disciplined working environment with small 
classes in' a beautiful semi-rural setting 

« Well resourced teaching by well qualified staff 
helping pupils achieve high academic results 

• The advantages of single sex teaching groups at 

ages It lo 16 within a Co-educational system 
« EFL provision 

Telephone: 011 3 2570235 
Fax: 0113 2557316 

http://userS.aol . com/ ful neck /fulneck. h t m 




Sidcot 


much more than just a school 
Boarding and Day for Boys and .Girls aged 9- 1 8 

Further details from Admissions Secretary 
:Sidcot School Winscombe 
N.Somerset BS25 1PD , 

Tfel: 01934 843102 Fax: 01934 844181 
E.maiI:sidcdtad@aol.com 
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Looking for a good school in England? 


•> A school with first class facilities that combines 

— Jr ‘L — ,. wl wr 

emphasis on pastoral care. 

•<r~A school ihui-promptes top performances in team 
games and offers a wide range of other activities. 

❖ A school where pupils from many cultural backgrounds 
(80% British ; 20% other nationalities) live and learn 
together in an atmosphere of mutual trust and friendship. 



Leighton Park School 


A co-edncaihna/ HMC Inetcpenr/enl Quaker hoarding school 
for pupils aged II to IS. Beanti/iil parkland grounds dose to 
Reading University. Very convenient for Heathrow. 

Details from: The Admissions Office, Leighton Park School. Shinfiehl 
Rd. Reading RG2 7DH. Tel. +44 118 9872065. Fax. +44 118 9866959. 
E-mail: hemkallDS.i-wav.co.uk Website: http://wwYv.i-way.co.uk/-head 


CAN HE TALK SENSE 
BUTNOT 'GET IT" 

~~ 3 ON PAPER? — - — 

( pmgyi 4 

'dyslexic CHILDREN - THE S1QNS 

UeuaJty • irvJlcalionB that Ihe child is lazy 0» "laie developer' 

Often - Slow reading so that the sense I? k>si 

Oden - Slow wiling and use cl reaimMed voccixjid/y oi sniafi words cat irn:.t *pnii to 

Somebmss - reversed, rnialed ar iw»i«l tetle*s when writing. 

Sometimes - clumsiness, left-handedness, dUculty m loNyj lofl from njjfir. 

Sometimes - a family history of learning dilficulliQs 
Sometimes - clIfBcufly in learning UsK anrt labois m ilia ilqhi okUt 
ALWAYB - A widening dleorepanoy between Iho child's IniBlIlBsnco and hi* i 

reading or spelling using traditional methods of teaching. 

FROM THIS... ill Uk 4 L«c, TO THIS.. 

J ». L St-p/ d e J, nattuvj 

TU uOMM rjt JMtln.Srt* // iA~ar tt u^f ~ tu 

(W [.. . // 

ul*H >Uji * Wduy, // TU Ub 

Hnbi J+lLt-rf. 11 CLc. >wCt«iu C-e»-e*Z til* 


Tji’jS 


A WORLD 
LEADER AND 
IB PIONEER 


..-St MV 

‘M •%4UV, 

Tha tntwrnatlonalSohool of Ssneva 

Ifii Sutherland's largest-private school with 
neaijy 3.000 studen^NSitttwo campuses In 
0.erieua,(L? Grands:, fpSsleiS.ptidPr^gQw 

:(LafchatSfiriOTe). ; w4^elo^ 

froSt ages 3 to 18 tlihpuehout the yea^i* 

• Firench, Englis^c^E bilingual $l|s? 

• e&irses '.t-.V: -'.v 


IGCSE. High Si^idol diploma 

• Language examapfepared 

• Educational consulting services to find 
the right solution for your children 

International School of Geneva, Route de 
Chene62, 1 208 Geneva, Switzerland 

Telephone +41 22 736 71 30 
Fax + 41 22 738 41 28 


IFRENSHAM 

HEIGHTS 



■ Weekly boarding and lull boarding 
High academic standards 
Outstanding creative and performing arts 
Modern science and Information 
technology 

Excellent sporting facilities 

Unique, friendly atmosphere and smalt 

classes 

For details please oontaot the 
Admissions Registrar 
Tel: 01202 702134 Fax: 01253 704335 

Registered charity number 31205S 
Fnmham Heighti Educational That adits to 
provklsftigfi quality education for bays and girts. 


United World College of the Atlantic 
(Atlantic College) 

* International sixth form college {age range 18-18) 

* 2 year international baccalaureate programme 

* An international education of adventure, understanding 
and service 

* Fully co-educatlonal residential college for students from 
16-18 years of age 

* 360 students from 70 nations 

* 98% university placement worldwide 

* admission by competition and merit 

Admissions 

United World College of the Atlantic 
St Donat’s Castle, Llantwlt Major 
Vale of Glamorgan, CFfil 1WF, WALES, UK 
Tel: +44 (0) 1446 792630 
Fax: +44 (0) 1446 794163 
e-mail: bursarQstaff.uwcatlantlc.ac. uk 
web slte:http:/lwww. rmplc. co. uk/eduweb/sltes/a tlantlc 


lMMLCECCE ‘J-teUyES SCO-COOJL 


St CHRISTOPHER 

A SCHOOL WITH A LONGTERM 
COMMITMENT TO OVERSEAS FAMILIES 
At St Christopher School we have boarders from 8 to 18 (ran i 
awide range of cultural and national backgrounds. Ourkxig j 
experience helps us make a caring and supportive hornet/* ; 
for such boys and girls. Parents based overseas an 
represented on our well established Parents' Commits* 
The School has been fulty co-educatlonal, boarding and | 
vegetarian since 1015. Our campus has the inftmnl , 
atmosphere of a friendly village. Younger boarders livah 
family style houses with Houseparents and with breakfast , 
tea end supper taken in the boarding house. Blh Formers 
have student rooms. 

We aim at good work and high ideals with lots of km 
process. A full and challenging curriculum leads to 1flGC» 
and 10 A Level courses with equal emphasis on art* and 



lS\V ; 

TEFL COURSES 


Trinity College CertltiCBte (4-week full-time) for those with 
no experience of teaching English. Trinity College Diploma 
(distance -learning) for experienced teachers. 

Also, couraes of English for foreign students. 


• Friendly ind luppartfv* taniy ataHiehare 


• M cutatil Hid r«»ttoui bMft|fMitdi k 

• Cloie la HtiHrew end 

Gatwkk drperty S~y 


• Suiwre nxfvn fMlnei 

• Wd» chain «f wrtri cwriciisr Ktivllii a 4 

i Cpmlittctty high axHn rwy/tj t1 .1 \ . 

Burgess 


& cW 


drama, computing, technology and adventure training- W» 7 
encourage self-confidence by valuing each chW « » 
individual. 

Entry considered at most levels from ago 8-16 


datalli, contact Busan Mellor, Admlhskxi* SeenwK 
Tel: 01462 679301 Fax: 01462 461676 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT: CURRICULUM INSTRUCTION 
AND ASSESSMENT STUDIES 

Associate Professor/Senior Lecturer 

Riqilramenfa: Ph.D In Educational Studies with a double ma|or In Curriculum Design, 
Evaluation and Measurement, Testing and Assessment In Educadon; at least B yasrs teach- 
ing experience at university level. Qualified Namlblene will receive preference. 

Job dieorlptlon: Teaching of under- and postgraduate courses; supervision of M.Ed and 
undergraduate theses and projects; full participation In teaching practice end In-service 
programmes of the faculty, research end advise junior staff in their research activities; 
any other duties as assigned. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT: BIOLOGY 

Professor 

Raqulnmantt: Ph.O In Terrestrial Animal Ecology*, a proven record of research; at (east ten 
years tertiary teaching experience. 

| Job description: Teaching Terrestrial Animal Ecology up to fourth year level and general 
courses at ftinior level; supervision of projects In related areas. 

Date of assumption of duties: As soon as possible. 

Contact persons: Mr Andrew Kanime at (+264-61 ) 206-3151 or Ms Monica Heita at 
(+264-61) 206-3102. 

Closing data: 20 February 1998. 

Fringe benefits: The University of Namibia offers competitive salaries and the following fringe 
benefits: • pension fund/gratufty scheme • medical aid scheme • annuel bonus a housing 
scheme a generous leave privileges a relocation expenses. 

Non-Namibian citizens may be appointed for a 3-yBar, renewable contract period. 

Application procedura: Applications In writing, accompanied by a 
curriculum vitae stating full details of present salary notch, Increment WKBM 

date, the earliest available data when duty can be assumed and HuB 
Including thraa referees should be submitted to: The Head, 

Rsciultment and Administration, University of Namibia, Private Bag 
13301, Windhoek, Namibia. Preliminary telegraphic applications may 
be made via fax (+284-B1 ) 206-3843/206-3003 or E-malt akanimeOunarruta. 


DULWICH COLLEGE 

INDEPENDENT DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOB 
Excellent academic record 
30 places at Oxford and Cambridge In 1997 
Wide range of sporting and cxlra-currlcular actlvlile* 
Attractive location In 60 acres with some of ihe best school 
facilities in London 
Full and weekly boarding available 
Day option gives maximum flexibility In case ol relocafr® 
Easy access to bath London airports. 1 2. minute? 

Victoria Station wilh its routes to Gatwlck and ihe . 

Boarders (aged 11-18) enjoy the advantage* of iW? 
school living In one of three well-equipped boarding 
Scholarships (academic, music and art) and bursaries art 
available 

For funher information please telephone, fax or writ* “l| 
The Admissions Secretary . ■ ». 

Dulwich College, London SE2 1 7LD ,. 

•fel: +44 0181-693-3601 
Fax:+44 0181-693-6319 ^ 

CfMriiyNfcJ 12755 .... 


To place your advertisement . 

Tfel 4-44 (0) 161 908 3810 
Fax +44 (0) 161 839 4436 +■ 
Email weeklyads@guardian.co-9__ 


The Legal Framework of 
Modern Peacekeeping / 
A study of legal aspects of /jffik 

UN peacekeeping operations /f a 

end humanitarian law. , 

23 March - 3 April 1898 


For fur Ihci course' information, cont.ict 
Rocir-olio* (Code 13). Pcdir-on f Y-ncokoepinq Cei 
CoilUV.llllS F'.ilk, I'O I lux ion. rim til Disport. 
Mnv.i Scc.li.i, Can.'ul.i. HOS ItU 
lok nhon.,' (fiO/'i MO l I (:xt 10H 
r n< simiio (9 o:yi nru; 

I -niml • •-■<)»• . li - ti 'V t ■( > f •* . . tlni'o, ii i kfri.'pimi ns r. 
Inlonu l hill) //WWW i n i + « ' |hik) m:; . .1 


To place your advertisement 
1 (0) 161 908 3810 Fax +44 (0) 161 839 4436 

. Email -vveeklyads@guardian.cp.uJc 
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ECONOMICS RESEARCH PROGRAMME 

At The University of Namibia’s Multidisciplinary Research Centre 
Established Wilh Funded Support From The Bank of Namibia 

Biekgraund to (hi Beak ol Nealble'e Economic Retouch Fund: The decision to Initiate 
the Economic Research Programme (ERP) was motivated by Namibia's lack of national 
capacity to develop, Implement end monitor economic reform programmes and the need to 
establlih effective mechanisms for planning and Implementation of national economic and 
financial egende. The building and development ot locsl research capacity and the identifi- 
cation and Introduction of additional courses In economics at University level have been 
perceived as key Instruments In achieving the above objectives. Thus, grant support from 
the Bank of Namibia wat secured to ensure the Implementation of the above objectives. 

Programme Leader 

Requirement!: Ph D degree or equivalent training from o recognised university In econo- 
mics or related Helds; at least 3 years axparlence in R&D beyond the Ph.D; proven expe- 
rience In the writing of research proposals, research reports and publication In reputable 
journals; teaching experience In an institution of higher teeming at Senior Lecturer or Asso- 
ciate Professor level. 

Job deecriptlon: Develop end teach courses In finance and economics (for the staff at 
the University of Namibia, Bank of Namibia, Ministry of Finance, National Planning Com- 
mission, etc.l; guide and monitor the academic progress of under- end post graduate stu- 
dents; conduct consultancy work on behalf of the University; develop. Implement end 
monitor economic research programmes; creste liaison with rolBvent economic Institu- 
tions, prepare discussion papers on topics relevant to the Bank of Namlblo; provide, if 
called upon, economic advisory services to the Bank ot Namibia. 

Date ol ■tsutnption ol duties: 5 May 1338. 

Closing data: 28 February 1 938. 

Contact parsons: Mr Andrew K Kanime at +264-61-206-3151 or Ms Monica Heita at 
+264-61-206-3102. 

hinge benefits: The University of Namibia offers competitive salaries and the following fringe 
benefits: • pension fund/graiuhy scheme • medical aid scheme • annual bonus e housing 
schema • generous leave privileges • relocation expenses. 

Non-Namibian citizens maybe appointed for a 3-yBar, renewable contract period. 

Application procedura: Applications In writing, accompanied by a . 

curriculum vitae stating M details cf present salary notch, Increment BWB 

date, the earliest available date when duty can be assumed end In- JutjrmH 

eluding three referees should be submitted to: Tba Head, Recruitment 

and Administration, University of Namibia, Private Bag 13301, Wind- 

hoek, Namibia. Preliminary telegraphic applications may be made via 

fax +264-61-206-3843/206-3003 or E-mail: akanlme®unam.na. 



THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF RED 
CROSS AND RED CRESCENT SOCIETIES 

SEEKS TO FILL THE POSITION OF 
RECRUITMENT OFFICER, FIELD PERSONNEL SERVICE 

Reporting to the Head, Field Personnel Service, this position is based in Geneve and 
the successful candidate will provide our Regional Departments and delegations with 
professional recruitment services to ensure qualified people are available for our 
operations in the field. 

In addition to managing the recruitment function for specific areas of the world, the 
incumbent will also provide guidance to managers and field staff on a wide variety of 
human resource issues. 

Qualifications include a relevant university degree or an equivalent combination of 
education and experience in the human resource field. Candidates must have a good 
understanding of human resource practices and in particular, the recruitment process. 

. Previous experience in an international humanitarian organisation would be beneficial. 
Team work and excellent judgement will be key. Good verbal and writing skills in 
English are necessary and a working knowledge of French would be n definite asset. 

This position will appeal to results-oriented professionals who thrive in a demanding 
but rewarding environment. Relocation assistance is available. 

The international Federation is an equal opportunity employer and applications must be 
received no later thnn 27 February 1 998 quoting vacancy number 98-006 and addressed to: 
Head, Recruitment and Human Resources Planning 
international Federation of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies 
. P O Box 372 1211 
1211 Geneva 19 Switzerland 
Fax: 4 122 733 17 27 
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Bringing a better world closer 

DIRECTOR AND CHIEF 


Attractive Salary 


EXECUTIVE 


ACTIONA1D is a leading non-governmental organisation working having successfully rnni pitted Ills term in otfkv. The Dinxlur will have 

amidst fcoiiwpf the poorest ccimmunities in the world. It is (ktUfah.il full accountability for the vision, strategic direction ami internal 

to the proposition that absolute poverty ran he substantially reduced organisation of ALTIONAID so as to enable it to achieve its c orpurate 

an<l ultimately eradicated through concerted action. ^ r goals and objective*. 

ACTlONAlD’s mission and work arises nut of the Thl . 1WW Direct. w will be responsible far: the 

moral imperative that requires all human beings, as cflixtlwnu* and quality ol' programmes; strategic 

equals and having the same rights, tu remedy fl ATI A|J A I HS dire etion, particularly with a view In augment 
inequalities that ravage the poor. ACTIONAIDst-eks |||| | ACITONAID’a proKli- in polior formulation - smut, 

to ensure that, in partnmlilp witii those lor whom political and economic; contact and involvement with 


It acts, it operates with impartiality in a spirit of honesty and devolution 
to give choices to the pour and effectively challenge at all levels and in 
all spheres the structures, systems and policies which perpetuate 
poverty. 

ACTIONA1D, operating with its partner charities In Europe, currently 
runs development programmes in 24 countries around the globe. Its 
initiatives range from education and training to provision of essential 
services and improved healthcare. Ravings and credit schemes to 
I11V/AIDS awareness programmes, advocacy and influencing to 
emergency preparedness and response. It haH recently moved towards 
a more rcgionaliscd structure in order to ensure the ongoing success 
of its work with maximum impact. ACHONAID has a current annual 
budget of 147 million and employs approaching 2500 staff. 

The Board of Trustees now socks to appoint a new Director 

to take over from Dr John Batten who will step down in May, s* . _ 




^ i goals and objectives. 

V The new Director will be responsible far: the 
• effectiveness and quality of programmes; strategic 

direction, particularly with a view to augment 
<9 1 \3 IH ACTION AI D’s profile in jmiIicv lnnnul.it ion - .social, 
political and economic; contact and involvement with 
government, the press, international agencies and funders; financial, 
marketing and managerial integrity. 

Candidates will need excellent leadership, management, intellectual 
and communication skills. Experience in an international multi- 
cultural organisation alongside understanding of contexts in which 
ACTIONAID operates is essential. Candidates will lx* able rapidly to 
establish credibility with both external and internal audiences. 

To express your interest in this appointment please forward, in strict 
confidence, a lull CV providing your carver history, relevant 
achievements, latest remuneration, correspondence address and, 
for use with discretion, a daytime telephone number to 
Anthony Saxton (ref. ADWH/Gi, Saxton Bampfyldc International pic, 
FO Box I <>8. Guildford. GUI 4FH (lax: 01 -l, XI it) JO >0, 
E-mail: actionaid(ji>saxbani. cu.uk) to arrive no later than 
’V 20 February 1998. W* will cnutait you Ih 1 4 Manh. 


Advertisement! i 

It Is a condition of act^ | 

of advertisement ofih,j > 
the proprietors at j 
Guardian Weekly «, 
guarantee thelnsefaj, 
particular advertisemeri b 
specified date, or 3 ia 
although every efaUW 
made to meet the 
advertisers; forte tyt, 
accept liability for an, is 
damage caused byatan' 
Inaccuracy in the ptoj 
non-appearance d j 
advertisement. They i 
reserve the right to fig 
correctly any attartei 
edit or delete ary objaefri 
wording or rejw i 
advertisement. 

Although every adverts 
is carefully che;-' 
occasionally msttte : 
occur. We thereto ; 
advertisers to assist u: 
checKJng their advertwr-r 
carefuily and atM» . , 
immediately staid an r • 
occur. We regret i te ■ 
cannot accept resconsJ^ f 
more than ONEINCOfff 
Insertion and that 
repu Plication wite^ 
the case ol typograffu 
minor changes vM »' 
affect the value o' ' 

advertisement. 

TfcQuajg 


the papua new guinea university 
of technology 


Applications are Invited for the following position 

PROFESSOR AND HEAD 

Department of Language & Communication Studies 

(n leeping with the University role In contributing to national development, the Department , 

offers a programme In Communication for Development as well as language and 
communications sublects lor all other departments of the University The Interdisciplinary ! 
Communication for Development programme, begun In 1993. trains Liaison. Community 
Development and Public Relations Officers for resources development companies, government 
departments and land owner associations In Certificate. Associate Diploma. Diploma and 
Degree courses 

For the Communication Development programme the department contributes a range of 
communication related sublects Including Papua New Guinea Languages and Communication; 
Negotiating skills-. Melanesian Society end Politics. Media Studies. Language In Society; 

Principles of Translaiton and Interpretation, Conflict. Origins and Resolution-. Public and 
Community Relations. Critical Thinking: Training. Education and Society; Communicating with 
Landowners, Employee* and Management; Social Change; Technology and Society: 

Development Studies: and Study and Communication SkU la. 

The sendee programme of the Department consists of Study and Communication Skills taken by 
all llret-year students in the University, and three sublets which may be taken In subsequent 
years ol study: Advanced Academic and Research Skill*. Writing a Research Paper, and 
Communication In the Workplace. All these subjects are designed to meet practical and specific 
communication needs, and members of the academic staff leaching them liaise dosely with 
rhelr counterparts In the professional department Busi/iessStudfetfCompute: Sciences; 
Architecture and Building. Applied Sciences: Applied Physics: Agriculture, Forestry; Surveying 
and Land Studies. Civil. Electrical. Mechanical and Mining Engineering 
Evidence of teaching and researching Inal least one of the fields relating to our Communication 
for Development programme Is essential Experience In teaching English for Specific Purposes, 
academic leadership at a senior JeveJ. an extensive publication record and successful 
professional experience In developing countries are other requirements for this position. • 
SALARY per annum Professor and Head K6I.217 - K67.560 plus Head of Department allowance 
of K 5.000. iLevel of appointment depends upon qualifications and experience). 

Initial contract period Is normally for three years but shorter periods can be negotiated Other 
benefits Include a gratuity of 30% In the first year. 35% In the second year and 40% In the ihlrd 
year taxed at 35%; support for approved research, appointment and repatriation fares; leave 
fares fot s taff member and family after 18 months of service; settling- In and settling-out 
allowances, six weeks' paid leave per year, education fares and assistance towards school fees: 
free housing Salary protection plan and medical benefit schemes are available Staff members 
are also permitted to earn from consultancy up to 50% of earrings annually. , . 

Derailed applications (two copies) with curriculum vitae. Including certified copies of 
qualifications obtained and names, addresses and fax/phone numbers of three referees and an 
Indication of the earliest availability to lake up the appointment should be received by 
The Registrar, PNC University of Technology. Private Mall Bag. LAE. Papua New Guinea by 
20 February 1 996. Further general Information may be obtained from the Association of 
Commonwealth Unlveisltles 146385-6). 3t> Gordon Square. London WCIH OPF 
reel. 0171 187 8572 ext 2DG: fax 017 1383 0366; email appts®acu ac irk) 

A member of the Association of Commonwealth Universities 


FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

DEPARTMENT: NATURAL RESOURCES AND 
CONSERVATION I 

Senior Lecturer: Oceanography 

Raqulramanti: An appropriate Ph.D or Master’s degree with extensive taechlngr. 
research experience. j 

Job description: Teaching of under- and postgraduate courses and suparaMori W 
dents; research; provision of advisory and consultancy services to fishermen anil Iwj 
dons. j. 

Lecturer: Limnology 

Rtqulraminb: A Master's degree, or preferably a Ph.D In die relevant discipline '-»*• 
with extensive teaching and research experience. 

Job description: Teaching of under- and postgraduate courses and supervision ^ 
dents; research; provision of advisory and consultancy services to farmers am 11 
dons. 

Date of assumption of duties: As soon as possible. 

Coolect persona: Mr Andrew Kanimo at (+284-611 208-3151 or Mi Monlci H# 1 
(+264-81)206-3102. 

Closing date: 20 February 1888. 

Fringe benefits: The Univereity of Namibia offers competitive ulirles ini the 
benefits: t pension fand/gretulty scheme * medlcnl eld scheme • annual bonus e ip'" 
scheme* generous leeva privileges erelocadon expenses. r 

Non-Nemlblon citizen* may be appointed for a 3-year, renewable contract paflci 

Application prooedere: Applications In wridng, accompanied by « — 
curriculum vitae stadng full details of present salary notch, Increment 
date, the earliest available date when duty can be assumed and WSa 
Including three referees should bo submitted to: The Heed, ...uMrb, 

Recruitment end Administration, University of Namibia, Private Bag nsMfiEf 
13301, Windhoek, Namibia. Preliminary telegraphic applications may "*^0, 
be mads via fax (+284-61) 206-3843^208-3003 or E-mat aknlma«unam.na. L— — - 


Communication Professionals 


IF YOU’RE 
AMBITIOUS TO 

succeed; 

YOU SHOULD 
READ THIS AD! 


Why? Because we're offering you the chance to take the only 
career-related MA of Its kind In the world. YOU can study for 
it In your own time by distance learning, and if you have 
extensive professional experience, you don't necessarily need 
to be a post-graduate (but you will need strong analytical skills 
and a good command ol English). 

Our unique two year course leading to an MA In Mass 
Communications will be of interest to every ambitious 
medla/communication Professional and Student of media 
Issues who wants to enhance their career potential. The course 
starts in April and October each year and Is run by the Centre for 
Mass Communication Research at Leicester University. CMCR 
has an International reputation for excellence as one of the 
world’s oldest, best known Centres of media scholarship. 

Course themes include global media research, production, texts 
and audiences • with options In film and telecommunications. 
It offers high quality texts and AV materials prepared by leading 
experts worldwide, personal tutors, email conferencing and 
assessment by assignment, examination and dissertation. 

Don't you owe it to yoursell and your career to find out more 
about this unique MA? As a first step, simply complete and 
return the coupon below. For more information see our website: 
htlp^/www.lB.ac.uk/cmcr/toaclu'pg/mcpgdl.html 

Cintre lor Mass Communication Research, Dept. GW/2/B8, 
jBjceiter University, 104 Regent Road, Leicester LEI 7LT, 
UK. Tel: +44 116 262 6275. Fax: +44 116 262 8276. 
Email: cmcr-dl@la.ac.uk 

I'm interested In your Mass Communications MA. Please send 
me your Information pack. 


Jr..' 




^Leicester 

University 

Promoting excellence In teaching and research 


-CTI0N Use y° ur skllls to he, p 

UCAI tm some of the world's 
jj tHLI n poorest people. 

need: 

Occupational Therapist* 

Speech tk Language Therapists 
Health Promotion Specialise 

!° *' 0r * alongside local people In India & Africa 
o develop sustainable health care ayatems. 

L 6 10 11 months on a life changing experience. 
to |SSI S ,? P 05,lr s> & our benefits package: 

a O" OO 44 (1| 223 4*0883 

E w ."n»t8 
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ASTON UNIVERSITY 
Advanced Certificate in 
Principles of TEFL 

by Distance Learning, 1998 
Specially designed for teachers of any 
discipline with at least 2 yean 
experience. 

next course: January to August 
Tuition fee: £1,200 (3 instalments) 
Language Studies UniL Aston 
Univereity 

Birmingham B4 7ET, UK. 

Fax: *44 (0)121 3591725 
email: isu@aston.ac.uk 
http://www.les.asion.ac.uk/isu 



Help children get the most from bur resources 

ACCOUNTANT 

Liberia £18,333 

Join Save the Children Fund (SCF) - the UK’s largest International voluntary agency 
working for the rights and welfare of children everywhere - and use your accountancy 
skills to bring real benefit to children. 

In Liberia, we have been working with local organisations for 7 years to meet the 
needs of children affected by the ctvil war, wtlh broad baaed operations covering health, 
social welfare, food aid and dvl engineering. The efficient management of our finances Is 
vital if we are to continue to genuinely support the Uberians In meeting their own needs. 
— — senior maoaaers, advising them on all aspects 
of finance and financial strategy and MsJng wttn donors on grants." You nave me 
challenge of managing and supporting a team of local staff to develop effective financial 
systems and ensure resources are used efficiently to provide best value. Overseeing 
effective personnel and staff development policies and office administration systems Is 
also a key part of this post. 

Whether you are a part or fully qualified accountant, you’ll need strong experience of 
grams and resource management, computerised accounts, and financial reporting. With 
good team leadership skills, preferably gained overseas within an NGO, you should be 
articulate and diplomatic. 

This post Is offered on a 12 month contract and has unaccompanied status. Salary 
should be tax free. You can also expect a good benefits package, including generous 
leave, accommodation and flights. 

For further details please send or fax your CV to Alice Deslra, Overseas Personnel, 
SCF, 17 Grove Lane. London SE5 8RD. Fax: 01 71 793 7610. 

Closing date: 27 February 1998. 

SCF alms to be an equal opportunities employer. XjD/ 

Save die Children I 

■ Working for a better world for children 


NUTRITION SECTOR 

COORDINATOR 

(Mozambique) 


Save the Children, a private non-profit relief and development 
agency has an opening for e Nutrition 8ector Coordinator, baaed In 
Nacele Port. The Incumbent will be responsible for the Bupervlilon 
and successful Implementation of the nutrition components of a 
US-funded food security and health Initiative. Major programmatic 
activities Include; nutritional monitoring of beneflclory population; 
nutritional rehabilitation education for carelakera of malnourished 
children; micronutrient supplementation; provision of technical 
asalatanoe end material and loglatioal support to partner 
organization and training of community-baaed provldera In a 
repertoire of ohlld survival and reproductive health Interventions. 
REQUIRES; M,8c., or equivalent. In public health, nutrition or 
closely related Held; 2-3 years developing country experience, 
preferably In Africa; specialized training and/or experience In 
mlcronutrienta; skills in monitoring and evaluation, survey research, 
data analysis, participatory and qualitative techniques, operational 
research and documentation. Fluoncy In 8panish or Portuguese. 

To apply! send resume with salary requirements toi 

Bsve ths Children, 04 Wilton Road, Westport, CT 00800, USA. 

Reference: Dept 702/O/MIM or Fsxt 001 203-221-4077 
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University of Stirling 


MSc/Diploma in Media Management 


This one-year course Is based In the Department of Rim and 
Media Studies, an RAE 5-rated International centre for 
research end teaching. The course b ESRG recognised and 
covers such areas as: 

s MEDIA EC0N0MIC8 • FINANCE 

• POLICY & REGULATION • BUSINESS STRATEGY 

• ADVANCED MEDIA STUDIES s MANAGEMENT ft MARKETING 
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UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR REFUGEES (UNHCR) 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


experienced Head ol 8eotlon, lor Its Information end Communications | 
Services 8ectlcn (ICSS), Financial find Information Services In Geneva 
Reporting directly to The Controller and Director of Financial and I 
information Senncea. the Head ot Section, ICSS. will be responsible ten 
managing tho Information and Communication Systems Section and 
Identifying, planning, organising, developing, implementing and supporting 
the organisation’s computerised Information and communications 
systems. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Advanced university degree in Statistics, Economics, 
Mathematics. Computer Science or other appropriate discipline. 
Candidates should be knowledgeable In all aspects of management, 
development ahd Implementation of computer and telecommunications 
based systema. and extensive experience of administration and 
operations In large International and commercial organisations. A high . 
degree of spedaNsatlan Is required. Fluency In English Is essential with a 
very good knowledge ol French desirable. ' 

BENEFITS: UNHCR oilers competitive international salaries, benefits and 
allowances for example: Assignment Allowance, Dependency Allowance, 
Education Grant, Cost-of-Ltvlng Adjustment. 

APPLICATIONS: Full curriculum vitae, including salary history, nationality 
end references, should be sent to: Vacancy Management Unit (ref: GP), 
UNHCR, case postals 2500, 121 1 Geneva 2 Depot, Switzerland, Fax No. 
(+41 22) 739-7322. Applications should be received by 27 February 1908. 
UNHCR encourages qualified women to apply. The UNHCR 
Headquarters In Geneva Is a smoke-free environment. Because of tho 
' number ofappUcattona expected, acknowledgments wilt only be sent fo 
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Drifter risks 
life beneath 
ocean wave 

Jon Henley in Paris 


V V you have already sailed 
300,000 miles across all the seas 
known to man, flown from Africa to 
main m u pmvereu naiig-guaer ana 
doggy-paddled halfway across the 
Atlantic attached to a small raft? 

Piece of cake, really. You lower 
yourself 8 metres below the water's 
surface into a cramped capsule 
where the temperature is 29C and 
the humidity 100 per cent Then you 
spend 70 days drifting across the 
Indian Ocean with no means of 
propulsion and nothing to do but 
look at fish. 

Guy Delage deserves a medal for 
services to insanity. His latest ad- 
venture, Mission Oxygen, set off 
this month from the island of Weh, 
near Sumatra. Wind and currents 
permitting, it will end in early April 
off the coast of Sri Lanka, when De- 
lage hopes to become the pioneer of 
an entirely new profession: the 
world’s first pelagic lab attendant 
There is a scientific point to all 
this: "It's to do with the euphoric 
fringe — the upper 20 metres of the 
ocean’s surface,” Delage explained 
before selling off. 'The main inter- 
changes that regulate the entire bio- 
logical cycle occur here: the 
absorption of COj>, the production 
by phytoplankton of 75 to 80 per 
cent of the oxygen we breathe. The 
future of the planet is at stake here, 
but we know very little about it." 

His craft, the Ocean Observer, is 
I s 5m cabin containing a hatch, two 
port-holes, two bunks, a basic toilet, 
a microwave oven and a few naviga- 
tional instruments. It is suspended 
by straps from a 9m raft which 
houses solar panels, cominunica- 
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Method in 
his music 


Guy Delage creates a stir after hia L 


tions aerials, wind-power generators 
and oxygen and water supplies. 

Below the capsule hangs a 12-ton 
weight designed to provide stability 
— and make absolutely sure the 
whole assembly is the slowest and 
most inefficient means of crossing 
an ocean yet devised. Its top speed, 
buffeted by gale-force winds, Is 
6kph, but Delage hopes to make a 
more sedate one knot. That's when 
he’s not moving backwards. 

Sponsored by a French cosmetics 
firm that uses plankton in its regen- 
erating creams and n sports watch 
manufacturer, the project will be fol- 
lowed by two separate teams of sci- 
entists who will hang on every word 
sent back from the Ocean Observer 
via the Cite des Sciences institute 
outside Paiis. 

The first team is intrigued by the 
marine research possibilities of an 
undersea observatory that, unlike 
research ships or fixed underwater 
stations, drifts along with the mass 
of water that contains it. Each day 
Delage will observe, photograph, 
take notes and collect samples from 
what some scientists call "the 
Earth's blue lung" — marine bac- 
teria, phytoplankton, zooplankton, 
jellyfish and fish. 

The second group of scientists is 
more interested in the physical and 
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stara 1 Kenya revisited by the plague 


sickness — during his daily trips up The sound analyser is ex- 
to the raft to dry off from the op- pected to hove wide industrial 
pressive humidity, breathe fresh air and domestic uses. More than n 
and stabilise his blood system, De- dozen patents have been taken 
lage risks contracting the bends. out. Prototype versions are 
"It's a bubble that lodges in the being built, and licence agree- 
brain," he said. “A neurological acci- ments hnve been signed with 
dent, and absolutely incurable. But pharmaceutical, semiconductor 
every time l get worried, 1 just think and chemical companies, as well 
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uiibutt iiuw They had no clean water and little left the next," recalls Marlin. Nation, complained last mouth that 

seasonal rainfall has food except for their diseased ani- The virus spreads among animals the government had yet to brnnri- 

ii inhttp t k' mals," recalls Martin. via mosquitoes, rather like malaria, cast even basic advice to affected 

lugni terror to Kenya Victims of the bk*ediug disease, But, aeon-ding to John Gilluile, villages on how to minimise their 

at first concentrated in the districts human disease specialist at the risk of catching the disease. The 

■01? the second time in six of Garissa and Wajir, were struck International Centre of Insect Red Cross claimed the army had 

I months, the world is glimps- down literally overnight. They be- Physiology and Ecology tlcipe) at refused to provide helicopters to 

ing the health consequences came delirious, began bleeding Kasnrani. outside Nairobi. Iransmis- reach the stricken zone. 
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fit .... If < jmcket. could e ^rwrsha? in the past two months eyes." says Martin. largest known outbreak in humans spread of the disease among live- 

c fr» P rwnm c drug smuggling, wine friwn another y (J unleashed plagues of disease across Samples of blood collected by was in Egypt during floods in 1977, stock. The Red Cross agreed. With 
■j j, ■ *, * ^T** ll Dn would send nio a J, Africa in the wake of unprece- Martin and analysed in Soutli Africa when 600 people died. Some re- the country holding slocks of vac- 

d gs m fluids like ace- could stnndnrdlse my **■ Rented dry-season rains and floods. and Kenya revealed the Rift Valley searchers have suggested the virus cine for 300,000 animals there need 
tone, sometimes tn huge — The Observer | Cholera and malaria have Fever virus in both animals and liu- could have been responsible for have been no delay. But 10 days 

’j c ‘ 3 “ ne d record numbers of victims mans. Last month the International Biblical plagues in Egypt. later, with reports of the disease 

toos$ Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda Red Cross said the virus had killed Humans, like auiinals, enn be spreading west and south, reaching 

J fnd Somalia. Pests, such as a toxic "more than 450 people" so far and infected via mosquitoes. "The mos- the Magndi district just 50km from 

— known as the Nairobi fly. remained out of control. With quitocs prefer to bite livestock, but Nairobi, no decision on vaccination 

Proliferated. Locu9ta may be dozens of settlements in the flooded will bite humans as a second best," had been taken, says Martin. 

-J way. But most frightening of region still not contacted, Martin say9 Donald Klaucke, the WHO's Despite initial reports to the con- 

t pomes an outbreak of Rift Valley refuses to be drawn on the death acting head in Nairobi. But he trary, there is a human vaccine. It 

1 ^ a cattle disease that has deci- toll. Some suggest several thousand believes that human epidemics nre was developed secretly by the 

KI-LL ? d herd9 across eastern Kenya may be dead. And things could be largely caused by eating infected United States army in 1967 as part 
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U attacks with such central government the floods, animal carcasses the weapons. The vaccine is offered to 

that medics at first feared The disease has invaded a rural only available food, and standing laboratory staff working with the 

*" outbreak of anthrax, and now population without medical help and water causing an explosion in the disease, but according to Klaucke,. 

Update that they may have seen already severely weakened by mal- numbers of mosquito, the people of has never been licensed for wider 
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elaborating. . 

Whatever its original motivation, 
military research into exotic dls-: 
eases could prove Increasingly I 
valuable. Hans Herren, director of 
^ Idpe, Is in no doubt that remote, 

| regions such as northeastern Kenya 
T could act as reservoirs for exotic 
diseases that could suddenly break 
jj* out of their existing ecological 
[J niches because of changing climate. 

In effect; humans [could inadver-: 
| . tentiy unleash biological warfare on 
. themselves. 

"Global warming will lead to vec- 
tors such as mosquitoes spreading . 
to new areas and becoming more 
- active,” says Herren. Who knows 
what (hey may bring with them. 
Such epidemics may 1 happen sud- 
. denfy. And with many governments 
in Africa and elsewhere imploding, 

: crippled by corruption and. unable 
to keep either roads or hospitals 
open for buainess, the conditions for 
the return of major epidemics and 
the incubation of diseases inew to 
humanity could hardly be better. 
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Shlnichl Suzuki 


O died aged 99, was a remarkable 
teacher — an educator and musi- 
cian who originated and developed 
the Suzuki method of teaching very 
young children to play musical 
instruments, inspiring devotion 
among generations of children, 
their parents and teachers around 
the world. 

He realised that as most very 
young children can master their 
own language, other complex skills, 
such as music, can be learned by all 
children at an early age. His pupils, 
who tend to start at the age of three, 
learn to play by ear first. Learning 
to read music comes later. Aptitude 
was a term that Suzuki felt could be 
applied to each and every child, 
given encouragement. 

Suzuki shared many of these 
musical and educational ideas with 
other great music educators, such 
as Carl Orff and Zoltan Koddly. but 
his greatness lay in his unerring 
ability to establish a rapport with 
the shyest child in any gathering — 
helped by the cun slant supplies of 
chocolate and biscuits he kept in his 
pucki-ts. 

Suzuki was born in Niigoya, 
Japan, ill October the sun nf a 
violin manufacturer. In his youth lu- 
was a champion baseball player, biu | 
afl<*r leaching himself to play the | 
vinlin, he was uionnaged by the , 
Marquis Tokugawa lu cuiilinue his 
music studies in Berlin, where hi* 
became a pupil of the eminent vio- 
linist Karl Klinger. Albert Einstein 
was Suzuki's guardian din ing this 
period. It was die start of a lifelong 
friendship between the mathemati- 
cian and Suzuki, cemented by long 
bouts of chamber music together. . 

Suzuki, who spent eight years in 
Germany, also met his future wife 
Waltraud Prange, a concei t singer, 
in Berlin. In 1928 he converted to 
Catholicism and they married. They 
returned to Japan where Suzuki was 
appointed to the Imperial School of 
Music, and became the first concert 
violinist in his country as well as' 
forming a quartet with his brothers. 

It was at this time that he first 
developed his then revolutionary 
and child-centred theories about . 
teaching music. By the 1960s, 
Suzuki’s reputation as an educator 
liad spread beyond Japan to Amer- 
ica, Europe and Avistrnlia. In later : 
years he travelled extensively and 1 
was able to I see his principles 
adapted Tor other musical inatru- i 
ments, notably piano and flute. He 
addressed the United Nations and ; 
leceived' many awards, notably the > 
Order of the Rising Sun and the 
Bundesverdjdqst-Kreuz in Germany. 

Throughout his life, Waltraud's 
support was unbounded and a con- 
stant grounding to his inspiration 
and idealism. Much to their sorrow 
they were unable to have children, 
although after the war they infor- 
, mally adopted: Kojl Toyoda, who Is 
now conceit blaster of the Berlin 
. .Symphony Orchestra. 

Shlnichl Suzuki was a genius, 
combining simplicity, humour and 
Jcindneas with great wisdom and re-, 

. spectfpr every oqe. 



Shlnichl Suzuki, music teacher, born 
October. 1 7, 1898; died January 26, 
1998 . , , 
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Well met by torchlight 


Chess Leonard Barden 


Letter from Cairo Greg Spice 


/ WANTED to able to write that 
my friend is a wild goose chaser 
but, in fact, it's wild ducks he 
goes after. However, if it doesn’t 
have quite the same ring, U is still 
one of the more unusual job titles I 
have come across. 

It involves a largely nocturnal 
lifestyle: starting at six o’clock each 
evening and taking a four-wli eel- 
drive vehicle along a network of 
country tracks to scare wigeon off 
the coastal farms of central north 
Norfolk. Large numbers of this 
duck migrate to Britain during 
autumn from breeding grounds in 
Scandinavia and Siberia, and flocks 
totalling about 13.000 pass the win- 
ter steadily grazing their way across 
the regions marshes. While they 
are eating just grass there is really 
no conflict. The problems arise if 
the ducks move from cattle pasture 
to win ter- sown cereals, when they 
can inflict substantial damage. 

Local farmers receive compen- 
satory payments for these losses, 
but it is cheaper to pay somebody to 
prevent the damage in the first 
place, and this is where a duck 
chaser conies in. Follow ng a regu- 
lar beat each night, he locates the 
troublesome birds and evicts them 
with the use of a powerful torch. On 
really dark moonless nights it is a 
relatively short shift. But it is also 
cold and rather lonely. Except for 
the odd. mistaken pursuit by the 
police, or occasional couples who | 
make a somewhat embarrassing 
choice of quiet country lane to do 
their courting, there are few divero 
sions. 

It is when he describes his regu- 
lar wildlife encounters — the barn 
owls ghosting over marshes glazed 
with frost, the inky silhouettes of 
wild geese sailing across the face of 
1 an enormous moon, or woodcock, 
elusive nocturnal waders, which 
become immobilised if caught in 
the car headlights — that 1 begin to 
feel the slightest twinge of envy. But 
then he describes the impact of a 
full moon, when the ducks are able 
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to feed most actively and force him 
into gruelling 13-hour shifts, that I 
give thanks for the desk job. 

That my friend doesn't actually 
have to chase wild geese is rather 
ironic, since north Norfolk is one of 
their most important wintering 
areas in Europe, and they will also 
feed on winter-sown cereals just like 
wigeon. The species involved is the 
pink-footed goose, whose entire 
breeding range involves just three 
Arctic areas: Greenland, Iceland, 
and Svalbard. 

Almost all the birds from Green- 
land and Iceland winter In Britain 
and have reached a new Norfolk 
peak this year of 75,000, about a 
third of the world population. As re- 1 
markable as this huge total is the 
way they have steadily increased 
over the years, more than tripling in 
the past 10 years, probably because 
of better protection in the wintering 
areas. These eveprislng goose num- 




bers are one of Britain's great envi- 
ronmental success stories and per- 
haps offer a glimpse of what must 
have been a staggering abundance 
of wildfowl in East Anglia before the 
invention of firearms. 

Despite heavily outnumbering 
the wigeon, the geese usually have 
a much smaller impact on local agri- 
culture for several reasons. First, 
they have a wider vegetable diet and 
as well as cattle pasture they graze 
old brassicas. left-over potatoes, 
sugar beet tops and spilt cereal. Un- 
like wigeon, which feed in a concen- 
trated area, the geese spread their 
impact by ranging over much large 
stretches of coastal Norfolk. In fact 
observations of pink-footed geese in 
Lancashire have led to speculation 
that these birds may make excur- 
sions to feed in Norfolk, then return 
to roost in the Northwest If this 
were the case, then it involves a day 
trip of almost 700km. 
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V—/ ever read in a bridge book — 
or any book, for that matter — must 
be in the latest offering by Robert 
King and Phillip King, titled Your 
i Deal. Mr Bond, like their previous 
works, the book is an anthology of 
stories in the style of famous 
writers. 

In Frankenstein’s Bridge Partner, 
an alien kidnaps six bridge players 
who excel at different areas of the 
game. By synthesising their brains, 
the alien will create the perfect 
partner. As in the original Franken- 
stein, the whole thing goes horribly 
wrong and a bridge monster is born 
instead. At the end, the alien cowers 
in terror as his creation rises and 
extends his hand with the dreaded 
words: "Hello, my name Is Tony 
Forrester." 

Easy reading, a wonderful gift 
for parody, great humour and 
fascinating bridge hands make the 
Kings far and away the best writing 
team on the bridge scene. And l 
would say this even if I didn't fea- 
ture in the leading story! 

James Bond is summoned by M, 
who briefe him on the latest threat 
to world peace. The crazed Saladin 
is about to unleash the customary 
arsenal of weapons on art unsus- 


/i world cltampion, but only after 
one of tile most error-strewn 
matches ever 9een in title play. The 
46-year-old Russian defeated Vishy 
Anand 5-3 at the Olympic Museum 
in Lausanne, winning two tie-break 
games at speed chess, which is his 
Indian opponent's speciality. 

Karpov won game one by an 
openiiig novelty bomb, but let the 
match slip in game two, where he 
missed a forced win. and again in 
game six, where he gave away a 
piece. Anand started the tie-break 
as favourite and was a pawn up in 
game seven; then he collapsed, 
blundering into a lost endgame, 
before a wild coffee-house attack 
failed In the decisive game eight 

Anand v Karpov, 8th game 

I d4 d5 2 Bg5 h0 3 Bh4 c6 4 
Nf3 Qb6 5 b3 Bf5 6 e3 Nd7 7 
Bd3 Bxd3 8 Qxd3 e6 The solid 
defence which defeated Julian Hodg- 
son in the world team championship. 

0 c4 Ne7 Black is comfortable, 
but still has to decide whether to play 
N£5xh4 and which side to castle; so 
White can be non-committal with (VO 
and Nc3. Instead ... 10 c5?l Qa5+ 

I I Nc3 b6 12 b4? 12 cxb6 axb6 
gives Black a Q-sirie initiative, but 
this desperate gambit would only 
make sense if Karpov castled long. 

Qxb4 13 0-0 Nf5 14 Rfcl? 
bxc5 1 5 Rabl c4 A simple refuta- 
tion. 16 Qc2 Qn5 17 Rl)7 Qa6 
18 Rcbl Bd6 19 e4 Nxh4 20 
Nxh4 Rb8 As advised in books for 
beginners, exchange pieces when 
you are ahead. 21 Rxb8+ Bxb8 
22 exd5 cxd5 23 Ng6 Sacrificing 
1 a knight for three harmless pawns 
and a few checks, but otherwise 
Black's extra pawns win. 

I £xg6 24 Qxg6+ Kd8 25 Qxg7 
Re8 26 Qxh6 Qa5 27 Qg5+ Kc8 
28 Qg6 Rf8 29 Rcl Qb6 30 
I Ne2 e5 31 Qh5 Qf6 32 Rfl Rh8 
33 Resigns If 33 Qg4 exd4 tlireat- 
| ens Bxh2+. It wa9 the worBt final 
, game in a world championship 
match since Zukertort blundered 
his queen against Steinltz in 1886. 

I Afterwards Karpov attributed his 


Quick crossword no. 404 I Bridge Zia Mahmood 


peering world. The only way to stop 
Saladin is to penetrate his island 
fortress by capitalising on his love 
of bridge. 

He is in the habit of inviting the 
world’s top players to the island for 
challenge matches, so Bond must 
disguise himself as . . . well, let’s just 
call him Z. Communicating by 
concealed radio transmitter with an 
offshore submarine, Secret Agent 
007 is able to find the killing bids 
and plays to defeat Saladin and save 
the planet 

Tills is an example — see if you 
can find the right line of play in six 
spadeo to thwart die villain: 

South (007) North (dummy) 

♦ AKQJ109 *8 
VA932 ¥KJ 

♦ Q3 ♦ A6 

*6 *AJ 875432 

This lias been the bidding; 

South West North East 

5^ 

5* Pass 6* Pass 

6 * DT>le Pass Pass 


West leads the king of dubs. You 
play the ace from dummy, and East 


opponent's poor play to "tension 
rather than fatigue", while Gam 
Kasparov dismissed the match a 
between “a tired player and a weak 
player". Anand's play at the end re- 
calls liis collapse against Kamskyai 
Sanghi Nagliar 1994, after Kasparov 
won the tenth game in New Yori 
1995. and even his missed forced 
mate against Karpov in 1991. The 
cool Indian can choke at big mo 
ments against ex-Soviets. 

World number one Kasparov h« ; 
not played a title match since 1995, 
and he recently admitted that his 
break from Fide in 1993 was a im 
take. So the next move looks to bt 
the sixth Kasparov-Karpov match, 
this time for a unified world champi- 
onship. But what chess really needs 
is a credible Western challenger, 
and the Groningen knock-out 
showed that Michael Adams is to 
best available. If the laid-back 
British number one could wort- 
seriously on his primitive opening ( 
repertoire and aim more ambitiously 
for top places in super-tournaments, 
he could yet have his chance. , 


#11 1 
ill # i 


/ i A A ;| 

; 4» A 1 4 

: £ . 1 .ft! 


R Ligneli v A Niernela. Finland 
1997. Players who like the Albin 
Counter Gambit 1 d4 d5 2 c4 e5 
recognise this diagram as what ear 
occur when White misptays tte 
high-risk opening. How did Black 
(to move) win quickly? 

No 2508:l...Qg52Qelf5!tak«i 
the initiative and exploits the traffic 
jam of white pieces. 


discards a diamond. How do y°° ; 
plan the play? This is the full deal’- . 

North j 

*8 " l 1 

VKJ 

♦A6 | 

* AJ875432 i 

West • East 1 

*765432 * None j 

VQ106 * 8754 „„, c jt[ 

♦ None ♦ KJ 1098754- 1 

♦ KQ109 *None 

South I 

♦AKQJ10S ■ 
VA9 32 

* Q 3 

* 6 , 

When East does not rnf f j|jf *ji 
of dubs, the pontoon Is virtually 
ble dummy. TO succeed, you 
find West with precisely 
hearts, and you mUBtalwbe®^ 
get back to your hand site 
trumps and finessing In tie “r s, 

you drew trumps in six w^ 

carding dummy's ace of dl*™^ 

Then, after a heart to the W ' 
the king of hearts, you lead 
of diamonds from the dum ^ 
East must allow Youaoce^'?/^ 

1 red-suit winners; Did ydu 1*®* , g 


Charity of fallen angels 


Comprenad air ofiamber 


D URING the holy month of 
Ramadan Muslims make a 
serious effort to deny them- 
selves sensual pleasures in order to 
get closer to God. From sunrise to 
sunset, for the duration of the 
month, smoking, drinking of liquids 
of any kind, eating and engaging in 
sexual contact are all prohibited. In 
public at least, most of the country 
makes an earnest display of self- 
denial and brotherly/sisterly love. 

The vast majority of Egyptians 
are good-natured and emphatically 
non-violent. During the holy month 
everyone seems to make an even 
greater effort to be particularly con- 
siderate and caring. This, in spite of 
the shredded nerves of a whole 
country undergoing mass nicotine 
and caffeine withdrawal and the 
composure-shattering chaos of 
Cairo's horn-blaring, gridlocked 
traffic. 

One of the enduring traditions of 
the holy month is that wealthy citi- 
zens pay for tables to be set out in 
the streets, to which the poor are 
invited to share a lavish meal as the 
whole country breaks its day-long 
fasl. By feeding the poor, the 
wealthy are punting on greater re- 
wards when they get to heaven. It is 
a tradition dating back a thousand 
ywre to the time of the Fntimids. 
when the Caliphs used to provide 
to needy with food in their palaces. 

Over the past few weeks be- 
mused Cairenes have been treated 
D the spectacle of affluent business- 
. men. film stars and entertainers try- 
| ingto outdo one another to see who 
;ran provide the most generous 
i 5 P |fa d. One of them, at whose table 
i a place is much sought-after by the 
flty's hungry legions, is the famous 
J Wly dancer, Fifi Abdoo. 

! AMoo i s very wealthy, having 
j practised her art for many years. 

I Jnis has mostly involved dancing 
. for specially organised parties, at 
*hich men from all over the Middle 
i f®'* *ith one another in ahower- 
her person with largc-denomina- 
. fen US dollar bills , — such is the 
i mtoxication of the Abdoo belly, the 
1 ffrations of the Abdoo hi|)s nnd the 
i accompanying music of traditional 
1 "wd, horn and drum orchestra. • 
Lately, though, a controversy has 
mreaUrned to jeopardise Ms Abdoo's 
neavenly rewards as well as the 
we earthly hospitality she offera 
V* le underprivileged hundreds 
rf 2 e '!? ning of Ramadan. A number 
Muslim scholars have denounced 
to abundance of her. table as ; ill- 
j* 0 *" 11, They argue that a belly 


dancer’s money is sinful; that people 
who eat at her fable are sharing in 
this sin because it is encouraging 
Ms Abdoo to continue practising her 
particular brand of dirty dancing. 

The controversy has dominated 
newspaper gossip columns and con- 
versation in salons and souks up 
and down the Nile. The reason for 
the intense interest lies in the 
ambivalent role played by belly 
dancers in Egyptian society. While 
there seems to be a sort of rever- 
ence for them, they are at the same 
time considered shameful — a bit 
like much-loved fallen angels. 

Until about 10 years ago most 
women in Egypt’s cities and towns 
had adopted Western dress habits. 
Now the trend is being reversed. 
Most women do not go out in public 
unless at Iea9t their heads are cov- 
ered with a scarf, and increasingly 
unless their faces are felly covered. 
So while the culture clothes its 
wives and daughters in the fabric of 
sainted maidens, there is great de- 
mand for women willing to shed the 
fabric, hare their bellies and titillate 
the men with the art of their dance. 

Most of the dancers cmne from 
the city's slums. When some attain 
fame and fortune, their ragsloriches 
stories arc heavily romanticised by 
the Egyptian media. But since the 
culture judges them essentially im- 
moral. they are always portrayed ns 
tragic figures. The compromise is to 
sentimentalise them; typically as 
whores with hearts of gold. 

T HE conservatives who decry 
Ms Abdoo’s charity as tainted 
lack popular support. Most 
people seem to agree with Egypt’s 
Grand Imam, Sheikh Tantawi. the 
country's principal authority on reli- 
gious matters. He publicly coun- 
tered the conservatives’ claims by 
emphasising the importance in 
Islam of the idea that whoever helps 
the poor will be rewarded by God. It 
was not for others, he said, to judge 
the means by which those such as 
Ms Abdoo had acquired ■ their 
wealth. 

Ms Abdoo has so far kept her own 
counsel. But the diners are speaking 
for her. As one young woman put it 
last week, as she gathered up her. 
children from the dancer’s table: 
iMost of the people who come here 
are really hungry. Isn’t it right in the 
sight of God to spend money on 
such people in a country where a' 
quarter of the nation is, poor? I say 
she deserves the blessings of Allah 
a thousand times over." • . 


Engine is 'kick- exhaust 

started' using an 

air-pelrol mixture Exhaust 

aa in a normal p | rton 

engine. Once 

up and running 

the petrol supply 

Is cut and the 

car runs on 

compressed 

air alone. 




A car with a healthy air 


i* Country Diary 


I Ij ^non Mullen . 

ONTARIO.- The 
1 GnJi, ^ enefic laries of the 

CJ.l'n Stormof1998 lo 

I Q ue u. n and southern 
i. . been toe rabbits. 

* m ade my usual 
b ush T u * “"rip of swampy 
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* 'tornjoi!, rab bits bad gathered 

l'Cd™T¥* eMenwil - 
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PeHslnn.u pB> much more ap- 
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AB FRENCH engineer has in- 
vented an urban car that runs 
^^»only on the* air around us. 
The first ZP taxi — ZP stands for zi*iu 
pollution — will be unveiled in Prov- 
ence later this monlh before gniug 
into mass production in Mexico. 

‘Hie invi'iitor. Guy Negro. o|>eii«tI 
his engine laboratory at Brignnk-s 
in the Var three years ago in |)it led 
n motor that runs on a lanklul «f 
compressed air. In urban road trials, 
his. air-driven engine mounted in a 
Citroen AX chassis ran for 10 hours 
with a top speed of about lUOknih. 
That is a better performance Ilian 
any electric car in production. 

The Mexican version ol the vehi- 
cle was designed by an Italian cum 
pauy and resembles a small family 
saloon with a separate compartment 
for the driver and four seals at the 
hack. 


A Mexican government licensee, 
Dina, hns signed a contract to pro- 
duce an estimated 40,000 ZP taxis 
and urban delivery vehicles a year. 

It hopes lu replace all of Mexico 
City’s 87.0U0 petrol and diesel taxis. 

Mr Negro, who worked un high- 
l>erfurm since and Formula One 
engines fur 30 years, runs his busi- 
ness,. lQFIi Air Solution, with his 
son. who is a former Bugalli engi- 
neer. and lti employees just off the 
Mediterranean motorway lo Nice. 

His silent, odour-free engine 
design was chosen for the world's 
most polluted city after a worldwide 
search by the Mexican authorities 
that included tests on dozens uf 
electric and oilier non-polluting 
experimental vehicles. 

"My car was the only one totally 
dependent on compressed air for 
city running," says Mr Negro. "Coin- 
pressed air is used to start Formula 
One cars but in this case the com- 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


the lower branches that they 
would reach In a normal winter. : 

Sadly. I saw no signs of grey 
partridge (Perdrlx perdrix) 
among the weed-heads that pro- 
trude through the snow. This 
introduced species, sometimes 
called Hungarian partridge, has 
adapted well to Canadian win- 
ters. But the birds’ habit of bur- 
rowing into soft snow at night 
has proved fafal this Winter, ■ 
when freezing rain has left a 
heavy crust through which they 
cannot break. : 

Today I saw just a chickadee 
and a crow, but I did hear the 
cheerful whistle of a 1 cardinal. In 
the snow the tracks pf a red fox 
had circled the area where the 
rabbits had dined. ■>.’ 


I A /OMEN can. but men need a 
V V rest in between, so it would 
take too long. — . Robert Norris, 
Crewe, Cheshire 


w sometimes found on the | 
gates to Hindu temples? 

“THE hexagram (six-pointed star): 
/ is one of the earliest symbols' 
and has been found on artefacts that 
certainly predate its association with 
Judaism. The hexagram only began 
to be used in synagogues in the late 
Middle Ages; its association with the 
term “Star of David" probably de^ 
rives from its use In the Kabalah as 
I the Shield of David, a magical sym- 
bol of protection, — Mark Cohen, 
Sheffield 


f the earth. If I were an alien, 
how much could I expect to be 
invoiced if [ were to purchase it? 


V V not possible to establish a 
meaningful exdiange rate for the 
alien currency. Our history suggests 
that the alien equivalent of a few 
.beads and some blankets should do 
iL One might worry about who now 
has title to the planet and is there- 
fore in a position to sell it. But again 
. our history suggests that the. alien 
purchaser will decide title fo ■ the 
Earth according, to their, own laws. 
— Guy Smith, Vancouver, Canada 


pressed air is the fuel driving a 
motor with classic components such 
as pistons and valves. But it is much 
lighter than the average engine." 

Sixteen patents have been taken 
out to cover an integrated system in 
which 300 litres uf compressed air 
can be pwii|x.-d into the tank under 
high pressure in three minutes. The 
ear can also lie refuelled at home in 
four hours by a small compressor in 
the car linked lo (lie house electric- 
ity supply. While the air is free, the 
electricity used to refuel the tank lit 
home would cost less titan 62. 

The car is being studied by oilier 
countries, including the Nethe rlands, 
because it can also clean up air dial 
has been polluted by |>etii>l vehicles. 

“One of the vehicle's advantages 
is the carbon Tillering system, 
which means that the car sucks in 
the polluted surrounding air during 
braking and then breathes out puri- 
fied air," says Mr Negro. 


say, 10 metres, and the camera proba- 
bly has a l/500th of a second shutter 
speed wliich is adequate to take a 
nice clear picture of the number 
plate. To cover 10 metres in less than 
l/500t!i of a second would require 
travelling at a mere 45,000kjnh. — 1 
John Brice, Essex university, Colchester 


\A/ m ^ ' t ’ 8 possible to 

V V be neither -7- Tim Goodtnau, 
Sydney, Atistralia . . 


Any apswers? 

IS ITiHegal.to fight a.duel if | 
/ bo(h. parties agree to (he risks? I 
— FergusMiichell, Glasgow 



Answers should tpe e-maUed.to , 
weeldy<3)guaittfan.co.uk, faxed to . 

01 71 AM 41 71 -242-098 B, or posted | 
toThe'Guandlan Weekly, 75 Farting- 1 
don Road, Lqndon EG1.M 3HQ. . 
The Notes A Queries website is at j 
http^/nq.guarcllan .co.uk/ 
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How to get 
half a life 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banka-Smith 


A LWAYS judge a book by its 
cover. Much the safest guide 
ia the name of the writer on the 
spine. Laurence Marks and 
Maurice Gran, even with four 
feet between them, find it hard 
to put one wrong. They wrote 
Birds Of A Feather and Goodnight 
Sweetheart, and their new series. 
Unfinished Business (BBC1), 
is a wonderful piece of work. 

The BBC calls it adult comedy, 
which is code for rude. What Is 
really adult about it is the accel- 
erating speed and precision of 
the rallies between Spike (Henry 
Goodman) and Amy (Harriet 
Walter), which remind you of 
Tracy and Hepburn. 

Amy and Spike meet after a 
1 0-year divorce, when they 
crash in a carwash. Their lives 
seem a multiple pilc-up. He left 
her for the pneumatic Delphine 
and now Delphine has left him. 

“Let me guessl" says Amy 
ecstatically. “He found her in 
bed with n younger man! 1 bet he 
didn't know she had it in her." 

It has always seemed to me that 
Harriet Walter can shnke her skin 
like a horse, because fluid ex- 
pressions race across her lace. 

Ainy is flip, self-mocking, 
ironic. She protects herself with 
a withering fire of words, making 
a joke of her disasters. As her 
Ufe is hill of disaster, that makes 
for plenty of jokes. Try some of 


“You know how it is. After the 
first sweaty months, you keep 
meaning to make love but it 
clashes with Newaniglit." 

“We were living together and 
then I found out he was screwing 
my daughter. 11 “Big Woody Allen 
fan, was he? M 

And here’s one that Is perfectly 
clean and clever. "Radioactive 
Isotopes do better than you — at 
least they’ve got half a life.” 

Tee Warriors (ITV) is 
Gladiators on Ice, a very jolly 
romp in which Nigel from 
Nottingham competes against 
Thorgon the Beast (“a creature 
of the wilderness”). Your heart 
goes out to Nigel as Thorgon 
whacks him in the Bolar plexus 
with a telegraph pole. 

Sharak the Avenger ("Cross 
him at your peril!”) and Rax the 
Destroyer (“whose name is Bpo- 
ken only in awe’ 1 ) look rather 
sweet when they take their hel- 
mets off. The moral Is, always 
ask an alien, to remove his hat. 

Three Monkeys (BBC2) was 
High Noon with a new ending. 
White-faced capuchin monkeys 
are more like people than is 
altogether comfortable. The male 
drove off half a dozen bandits 
but he was badly hurt doing It. 
His women and children clus- 
tered round, comforting and 
concerned. Then file bandits 
came back. 

Weak and wounded, he went 
to meet them alone. We all know 
the plob one monkey with strong 
pacifist convictions and a cocked 
rifle should stand by him. Alas, 
not Everyone took to the tree- 
tofte.The bandits cloaed in . . , 

■ As Ring tirdner bald, 'The 1 ( 
\ l T** fe tri* to ttieWlft hor the 
I 5? tt,e * to* attdrtg. But that’s ! 
\.\ the way to bet* ■ -i • 




Death in the afternoon 


On May 7, 1945 Nazi troops opened fire on civilians 
in Amsterdam's main square. But for once the atrocity 
could not be hidden. Jonathan Jones meets the 
resistance men who photographed it all 


T HE myth of the phtitojourn- 
alist is of a solitary, heroic 
figure. Whether it's Weegee 
cruising the New York night or Don 
McCuIlin looking warily out of a 
Vietnam foxhole, the photographer 
is alone at the centre of the action. 
The classic news photograph is a 
single image that encapsulates a 
larger drama — a girl running 
naked from a napalm attack, a 
student standing in front of a tank. 

None of the pictures in De Dam 
7 Mei 1945 an exhibition at 
London’s Photographers' Gallery, 
work in that iconic way. Nor do any 
of them have the signature style of 
a famous photojournalisL They 
work best when seen together. 
They seem to record the percep- 
tions of a collective rather than an 
individual eye. 

On May 7, 1945 everyone in 
Amsterdam knew that Allied troops 
were about to enter the city. Libera- 
tion seemed a formality, An im- 
mense crowd built up in the Dam, 
the city’s most important pubUc 
space, to celebrate in front of the 
town halL Something — no one 
knows exactly what — provoked the 
jumpy German troops In one of the 
buildings on the square to strafe the 
crowd with machine-gun fire, leav- 
ing 22 deadand many more injured. 
Sixteen photographers recorded the 
resulting panic and chaos in a 
sequence of images taken from 
multiple viewpoints. 

As you look through the pictures 
in the narrative order in which they 
have been placed, the square at first 
looks like a breathing, living organ- 
ism. The crowd ebbs and flows, 
parts and closes around friendly 
Resistance cars' or hostile German 
trucks. Then the shooting starts. 
With a sudden exhalation, the 
square empties. The mass of people 
dissipates — a moment caught bist 
by W F Leyns, an amateur photo- 
grapher shooting from the roof of 
an office block. His picture shows a 
terrifying void where the crowd 
should be. Other photographs dwell 
on a pathetic litter of bicycles and 
dead bodies scattered in the empti- 
ness. The impossibility of distin- 
guishing individual styles makes it 


seem were looking at the fractured 
memories of the city itself. 

This is not an accident. The mas- 
sacre in the Dam happened without 
warning. But many of the photo- 
graphers were primed to react, posi- 
tioned with Leica and Rolleiflex at 
the ready, because they had been 
9ent there by n secret organisation 
called De Ondergedoken Camera 
(the Underground Camera). This 
unique enterprise used the methods 
later employed by the Magnum 
photographic agency, on behalf of 
the Dutch Resistance. 

To find out more. I visited the 
small Dutch seaside town of Zand- 
voort where its founder, Tony van 
Renterghem. has retired after living 
Cor years In Malibu, California. 

/ WAS waiting to hear stories of 
wartime heroism, but Van Ren- 
terghem first wanted to show 
me some soft porn. "I did some of 
the first underwater pictures ever 
taken with nudes,” he said as we sat 
in a seaside cottage looking at a 
picture of a model peeping out from 
behind a coral reef. Then he pulled 
out a nude pin-up of his wife, 
Suzanne, “the best-selling poster in 
the States two years running”. 

He wanted me to see these pio 
tures not out of pride — though he i9 
proud of them — ■ but to illustrate his 
definition of photography. “It’s real 
life. One day it's a dead body, one day 
it’s a pretty girl, one day ifs a view, a 
landscape, one day it’s a calamity." 



even at 7b, but when he went to the 
United Stales as a young Resistance 
hern be had real glamour. His first 
date with a Hollywood starlet was 
written up by Lnuellsi Parsons. His 
Hollywood career didn't blossom 
and he spent years living in a shack 
on Malibu beach. 

When the war started, he was a 
cavalry officer and "spoilt little rich 
boy". By 1944 he was chief of staff 
to the commander of the Resistance 
in the main district of Amsterdam, 
and had been sentenced to death. 

During his endless moves from 
attic to attic, Von Renterghem found 
himself hiding in the same house as 
a young German-Jewish photo- 
grapher called Fritz Kahlenberg. 
"We discussed the feet that it was 
fine to take espionage pictures but 
what Holland really needed was Life 
magazine-type coverage to show 
what was going on." They immedi- 
ately started to organise die Under- 
ground Camera. 

Tire deal would be that Kahien- 
berg would handle the photo- 
graphers and I would handle the 
Resistance. I would always see where 
there would be Interesting things to 
photograph, so we'd have our photo- 
graphers on the spot when some of 
these things occurred. The photo- 
graphers were totally independent 
They just got a rail — *Hey, there’s 
something interesting happening; do 
you want to come along? 1 " 

Photography was central to the 
war in Holland. In this heavily 
urbanised country, the Germans 
were able to impose a rigorous sys- 
tem of rationing and identity cards. 
To maintain a Resistance and con- 
ceal Jewish refugees took Immense 
effort, and photography's role was 
ambiguous. The photographs on 
Identity cards could kill you. The 


Give me shelter . . . 
above, Dutch 
civilians take refuge 
behind lamp posts 
as the German 
machine-guns open i 
up. Left, after the 
shooting stops 

PHOTOGRAPHS; 

WE. VAN D£R RAND6N, .1 ■ 
CA8 OOHTHUY8 
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theatre 

Michael Bllllngton 


Stoppard's The Invention of 
lore, the dead A E Housman 
communed with his younger self. 
Nowin Kevin Etyotis wistful, 
tl^acThe Day I Stood Still, an- 
other shyly repressed gay hero 
(Counters himself when young 
and recalls his unfulfilled passion 
jfcratintfittoutent chum. 

The emotional pattern of Elyot’s 


Resistance responded with fek' 
identity cards for which they tod 
their own photograph* 

The Underground Camera dm 
on this sense of photography « 
complex visual subterfuge. Its mem- 
bers had a healthy respect for Nri 
propaganda. ’The Germans had a 

Van Renterghem nZK BtoKtortCotterioe. ,1 b Umi. 
"They showed all the fuck-ups ofthr 
British and the Americans. They 
showed pictures of the Russians and 
Americans they’d captured and 
would retouch them to make them 
look like real creeps. We thought,! 
they do that, it’s very important thu 
we show counter-photography." 

Counter-photography meant oh 
taming German photographs ad 
juxtaposing them with images shot 
by the Underground Camera, v 
that blue-eyed Dutch Nazis at j 
training camp stared at the corp-e 
of Resistance fighters. 

Tile Nazis were always givim 
themselves away. Photo labs in 
Amsterdam slipped second sets d 
prints to the Underground Camera 
whenever a German |*hofographtr 
brought in something indiscroi 
“The Ormans sumriiniw wjnri 
to record soinolhing — the office 
Id show they wen- in charge — 
i lien in the background you » 

Jews being departed on Mm-War-’ 

As the war readied ils climax ad 
I lie Allies became bogged tkmn 
southern Holland. Amsiwd* 
started in slip into mass starofi© 

“We look nil kinds uf photograph- 
showing ix-ople dying of hunger 
says Van Ri-nlorghein. "And Ihcntb- 
dead were put in the Westerkerk be- 
cause the ground was frozen stilt ad 
the only coffins they had were ma^ 
of cardboard. They didn't even haft 
the manpower to dig the graves.’ 
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Transcending the gay play ghetto 


play is weirdly similar to Stop- 
pard's. But all resemblances end 
there. For Elyotis Intricate play 
is, In many ways, a continuation 
of Ideas explored in his 19B4 
hit. My Night With Reg. 

Once again we have a sexually 
nervous hero living off past 
memories and an ever-present 
sense of death and decay; and 
even if there is not quite as 
much bounce and wit as in the 
earlier work, Elyotonce more 
shows himself capable of 
transcending the ghettolslng 
definition of the gay play. 


What Is particularly striking is 
the way Elyot plays so assuredly 
with time. Set in a north London 
mansion block, hie play moves 
confidently from present to future 
to past It 8 tarts with Horace, a 
solitary museum worker and 
part-time novelist, being unex- 
pectedly visited by Judy, an old 
friend from student days in the 
sixties. Horace’s awkwardness 
steins partly from the feet that he 
was very much in love with Judy’s 
ex-partner, Jerry; even more 
from the fact that he is expecting 
the arrival of a rented stud. 


It would be cruel to reveal 
Elyotis manipulation of the plot. 
But through the experience of 
the lonety, hesitant; life-fearing 
Horace, he touches poignantly 
on a universal theme: the way we 
cling, in desperation, to some 
golden moment In the past as a 
protection against the uncertain 
present. 

Horace's life has clearly been 
defined by his unfulfilled love for 
the young Jerry; and Elyot cun- 
ningly suggests this is a source 
both of constant pain and 
strange contentment. 

Not everything In the play 
works. Die very artfulness of the 
plot, in which every loose end is 


tied up, gives an over-resolved 
feeling. It remains, however, an 
intelligent play about a common 
experience: the Proustian notion 
that the true paradise is the one 
that we have lost Ian Hickson’s 
production is sensitive to the 
play's changes of tense. 

Adrian Scarborough captures 
precisely Horace's mixture of 
romantic longing and fear of 
commitment. Callum Dixon is 
also suitably tentative as his 
younger self, and there is good 
support from Oliver Milburn, 
as the youthfully idealised 
Jerry, and from Daiqy 
Beaumont as the hippyish 
student Judy. 


Caution: 
men at work 


HEMA 

diehard Williams 


1IOTSMH was rewrfoi If* “ 0,e ™ ,e of mkin S 
AfS r* rewmg Ipgt oa womankind, is the subject 


Underground Camera 

graphs helped to save people’s bet 
"We photographed the babies froc 
the top hospital in Amsterdam ww 
were dying of hunger. There wtf 
no coffins: they were just put c 
paper bags in the church. Thep£ 
lures were sent to London. Wj 
the war was still on there was a fow 
drop into Holland.” 

On May 7, 1945 the war was w 
posed ly over. The Undergrouw 
Camera photographers went to “J 
Dam to record the celebrations. IP* 
one of them in the canal house y** 
he has an art gallery and studio, 
was very late In the Undergo*® 
Camera,” Frits Lemaire said “j* 
estly. It turned out that he wanted » 
apologise for not taking the pt™* 

that would have killed him- 

“We were to photograph the 
ation. I was in the centre# £ 
square. I saw the Germans wM w® 
machine-guns. Die crowd 
p eared In seconds.” 


M EN! Can’t trust ’em. Just look 
al these two, Chad and 
Howard. Couple of business types 
-late 20s, dark suits, white shirts, 
t-vkHes loosened as they sit in a 
•'.talas departure lounge. Chnd's 
ijrfk. Howard’s a nerd. Dieir con- 
ation runs on metaphors drawn 
from sport and bodily functions, 
[tase are the warriors of corporate 
tefica, seething with the insecu- 
that their employers convert 
: 'i> competitive workplace perfor- 
“Ufe is for the taking, is it 
. fbad remarks, his dark eyes 
casing. Howard nods, glumly. 

"hat these two men do to a third 


,dcrgrouide«ro«pW-|^ | ^ w ^ ^ 

hyped as an “issue” movie in 
cation of Fatal Attraction and 
pttnt Proposal. In other words, 
townto a situation that appears 
M'tncapsulate some of the fenrs 
"^around the sexual politics of 
£™e. For once, here is a film 
^ may actually fulfil such a 
influse. 


dumped by their glrl- 
pfiu . a< * Howard are vent- 
7 Mger en route to a 
engagement in a strange 
cietoLS? h as a plan. Let’s 
uT ■f° 1eb °dy pay, he suggests. 
naiW? Vulnerable woman, 
tHl ° np *V> given up hope of 
liS”5 e ' 8 ? dwe ' Uboth '"akea 
inJT? , for her, independently. 
^ the, Jay with shock and 
her,. just like 
i% ? V cl ' ad decltlea. as 
ft* to their hotel 
r>? t 3‘'wgnightlnfhe har. 


peared in seconds. somebody 5 


me soioieru. u uc u awi-. ; j. 

have died, but he 


better picture. “I was^a 
the picture of my life.” ^ 

The Underground Cam^J* ^ 
photographers to the Dam tb , 
to capture the precise sw* 
transition from war to^ P**V. 

stead they photographed wnw^ 
with no clear resolution.’ Tba ' 
tures of the Dam shooting JgJ 

to a peak of excitement t, ^ 

lapse Into melanchoty 
panic, a prieBt ministers to 
and nurses help the 

square doesn't fill up again. tn^-— uc nere. I 

has not yet ended. • jbdividLa^ 


OoDarnTMoilSdebdl*^. 
Photographers’ Gallety. - 
until, FebnJaty 28 


itfsffftcaUed' Christine.; 

bit un , pile lip-reads 

tk{ witl 1 difficulty. 

Ha J*. 1 ** Mto bed, while 
Aft U P bis ex-girl- 

airge ai-fc 88 thelr approaches 
5 11 confl frting re- 

uSHEEft 


b Sfcnffjf^kdeslgned to get 
whether or not 
things In the 
a lot ir* me " ad the time, 

•'ill rnt „'™ , ; 8, >rae of the time, 
But that Is 
WscSi?*: LaBute-s job I. to 


jobisto 
n°t archetypes; 

1 ’ W donchui'T’ not a sermon. If 




ftSI 

*■ ' ■ 


Barry glitter 


Bad company . . . Aaron Eckhart flatters to deceive Stacy Edwards 


Die expoaltloh is laid out as we fol- 
low Chad and Howard on their Initial 
journey: airport, plane, shuttle bus, 
restaurant, hotel. While they con- 
spire, we seem to be spying. We are 
the people eavesdroppmg from 
across the aisle, or In the next booth, 
or standing' behind them in the 
check-ln queue. Dieir conversations 
are subdued and elliptical, emerging 
from the hum' of amcondjtionlng or 


■Womenl Inside, they’re 
all the same... meat 
and gristle and hatred. 
Just simmering’ 


the buzz of 'traftip. Our view is 
obliqpe, sometimes obstructed. 

LaBute's backigroiiad Is ip writing 
foi 1 the theatre; and to read his 
SCTipit after watching the film Is to 
realise w^at a great ear'he has,;and 
to seq how, satisfying It must be to 
deliver his lean, spare lines, fash- 
ioned frbi^i pure yernaQiilar patterns' 
arid swift, rakish 'rhythms. This. Is 
David Mamqt wdtii ti)e flourishes 
.'pared away, and LaBute's readiness 
to shdbt In long takes from a single 
viewpoint ^IVea; his. dialogue the 
oxygen It draerves. / e ' . ' i n i . 

: To call It a black domedy, as some 
have, Is to riiake It soiind mislead- 1 
lngly Jolly. There’s an abundance of 


wit, but it’s all bitter. This is a black 
satire, maybe, and In the character 
of Chad it is at its darkest If Oscars 
were given simply for merit Aaron 
Eckhart Would be in witty a big 
shout this year. Sardonic, predatory, 
he gets some chillingly brilliant' 
lines: ‘‘Women! Nice ones, the' most 
frigid ones of the race, doesn't mat- 
ter In the end ! inside, they're all 
the'same. Kfeat,. and gristle,' and 
hatred. Just simmering. " Only when 
LaBute makes Chad liumUlate a 
black office junior by ordering him 
ito" lower his underpants and show 
the size of his balls does he risk 
pushing the character’s sadism too 
fer, suggesting ah' unnecessary 
extra layer of motivation. 

Matt Mdlloyh floppy blond hair 
and pursed mouth bring a proper 
sense, of Weaknew to’ the role, of 
.Howard, .his nature opening up . as 
■we 'overhear an apgrily defensive 
-phone ,rall to his mqtiier — ‘the 
film's best single pierce of writing. 
But while Stacy Edwards' conveys 
thb ^ense of ; simple goodness that 
-Clirisline,^ ^demands. ^ ^she mlght also 
be thought to6 luminously beautiful 
to be enurely conVlpcIng' as ' tjie ,vlc^ 
,1101 of these 1 two 1 reptile^, 

! Still, this is a serious, brainy, and 
jUghly enterbdi^rig film the h^st 
-kind of popular dneraa. Remefpber 
, the surprise and’ pleasure of ehepun^ 
teririg sexi ties and videotape? ,That 
kind of thing;' 1 ' ' 1 


Could it be magic? 

When Mr Manilow croons, 
grannies storm the stage. 

Caroline Sullivan 

knows just how they feel 

P RE-MILLENNIAL tension 

has generated all sorts of 
oddness, but oddest of all 
might bo what is currently occur- 
ring in the previously placid ranks of 
Barry Manilow fanciers. In Birming- 
ham, they were waving banners thar 
would make a Boyzone fan blush 
("Manilow fans do it with candles"): 
in Bournemouth, they rioted, so un- 
nerving Barry that he refused to 
encore. Rioted! Diese are not West 
Han: fans — these are ladies whose 
age and dimensions make the notion 
of a stage invasion gigglingly im- 
plausible. But riot they did, tram- 
pling each other to get to their 
50-year-old love lhang, he of robust 
nose and pungent Brooklyn accent. 

; Manilow is used to the attentions 
of his British Ians, who fly en masse to 
his American concerts and sign let- 
ters to each other "With Manilove". 
But even he must be wondering what 
has got Into them. After all, he's been 
doing more or less the same thing for 
23 years. It Isn’t as If he’s suddenly 
become hip A la Burt Bacharach, 
whose cachet soared after Noel Gal- 
lagher confessed to being a fen. 

, Anyway, the crooner approached 
Wembley with trepidation, probably 
^expecting an attack on hid snug 
black trousers. "We’re gonna get* 

I trembly at Wembley tonight," he 
'said with ‘a chuckle. But did they 
oblige? They did not. Die half-full 
house sat docilely; clutching .pro- 
grammes and green ' neon , gig- 
■necklaces, too sodden from the 
ftubbl&bath of his voice to rampage; 

! Dieir pasaiveness didn’t denote 
indifference, thobgh. Every so often 
Baz would make, a slightly risqu£. 
'comment (“1 am Interactive, l am 
ihands-on. Yeah, I wish”) and oeatno-' 
gen would , surge through their 
veins, finding. release in a' collective 
low moan.' Manilow handled their 
Manilove Uke the veteran he' is, 
parltylng suggestive jfiipes; 

' Barry to fani *So, what do you do, 
Linda?" . 

: Linda: "What do you want me to 
do? b ' ( 

; Barry '(dutchto£ boW tie in mock’ 
jshock and flexing sifrprislnjgly firm, 
hikU')-. “Phwo^rgn!”' 
j Actually, be .didn’t] j “Ph- 
iwoaarghr ‘ He said the Brooklyn ! 
Jewish equivalent, which Is trtbre 
jlike ‘Tile?, You'dlg d nebbish : like 
i»w ? Blit look at me!" ' ! ' 

! That's half the secret of his su& 
Icdss — he does the Jewish NeW 
.Vorlfer schtick as’ Instinctively da 
Woody Atien! And thfe reat? There 1 


was plenty of time to dwell on that 
during the two-hour-plus show, and 
1 eventually decided that it is be- 
cause he’s one of the few remaining 
all-rounders. He sings a Broadway 
medley with the same ease as a 
blubsome ballad or the Latin-lile 
“Copacabana”. and makes all of ’em 
rip-roaring fun. His problem isn’t 
u n coolness — it's that he was born 
25 years too late. 

However, there were signs that 
he’s attempting to address this. For a 
start, he’s ge tting to grips with tech- 
nology. There was a screen, upon 
which flashed his 29 album covers, 
and selected fans were allowed to 
choose songs by pointing a clicker 
and stopping an album. "Bad hair." 
he remarked of the cover uf his 1972 
debuL "American Gigolo." was his 
sorrowful judgment of Lhe Levi'sr 
wearing would-be hunk lounging oil 
the front of the 1980 opus Barry. 

And not only is Baz IT-friendly, lie 
also knows about dnnee music 
(though he probably doesn’t ap- 
prove). At the end of the epic ballad 
“Could It Be Magic?”, he tacked on 
an unexpected drum 'n* bass post- 
script 

But all that was gravy. The meat 
of the show was the heartfelt rendi- 
tions of everything from the open- 
ing “Daybreak” to “I 'Write the 
Songs’* (which he didn’t write). He 
managed to wedge In most of his 20- 
odd hits: “Mandy", “New York City 
Rhythm", etc, etc. Die ladies 
Maniloved it, of course, especially 
Copacabana, whose brassy key- 
board fills induced them to twitch 
'their rumps tike Lola lii the song. 

Predictably, the biggest moment 
was “Can't Smile Without You”, 
■which has become Manilegend. It’s 
'the One where he chooseB,a fan to 
jslrig onstage with ' him. 1 Banners 
spiOuted, Imploring “Choode Me” 

I and *Tm Free". He picked Linda, 
•who, shakily announced she'd Seen I 
’him 9l timed. Dfet explained why | 
■she 1 knew 1 every woi^ of the tune, 
and . Barry’ dropped his Voice, to' 
.atyyw 'hens 'to prevail, She ‘returned 
to her seat a Changed woman. 



i*Y&p dig ‘ a nebbish like 
ManUcrw piles on the charm 
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Faust at the North Pole 
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Nansen: The Explorer as Hero ' 
by Roland Huntford 
Duckworth BIOpp £25 

r HAT Fridtjof Nansen (1861- 
1930) was in fact bi-polar — 
that Is to say, maniodepres- 
sive — is one of many curiosities in 
this wonderful biography of the 
greatest polar explorer by the best 
biographer of polar explorers. 
Roland Huntford has also written 
Scott and Amundsen and Shackle- 
ton. His Nansen has been long- 
awaited. It is a triumph. And it 
disproves the observation of Apsley 
Cherry-Garrard, in The Worst Jour- 
ney In The World, that ‘'polar explo- 
ration is at once the cleanest and 
most isolated way of having a bad 
time that has been devised". 

Nansen dismissed his heroic first 
crossing of Greenland as “a ski 
tour". As Huntford points out, he 
"demythologised polar exploration". 
It hardly matters that he never actu- 
ally managed to stand on either pole: 
without Nansen's own ingenious and 
crush-proof ship Fram, and the 
pioneering use of skis and dogs, 
Amundsen would not have made it 
to the South Pole; and Nansen was 
Amundsen's inspiration in his air- 
ship crossing of the North Pole. 

Nansen began os a pioneer neuro- 
logist, a scientist and researcher, 
and this biography shows that the 
polar regions were not the only 
unknown places in the world in 
Nansen's time. The human body 
also had its mysterious regions. The 
erroneous so-called "nerve-net'' 
theory of the central nervous sys- 
tem had not yet been disproved. 
Nansen’s descriptions of the mecha- 
nisms of the nerves were revolu- 
tionary, and correct “He was one of 
the great simplifiers,” Huntford 
writes. But Nansen went farther as 
an imaginative scientist, prophesy- 
ing that the tangle of nerve fibres 
“is the true seat of the psyche". 

His own psyche was complex and 


disturbed. His father was a stern, re- 
mote and difficult mail, and Nansen 
grew up having to prove himself. In 
the event Nansen was also a stern 
and remote father, which is perhaps 
not surprising. But bringing his 
micro-managing and fuss-budgctry 
to exploration changed the whole 
business entirely and made it much 
more successful. 

Nansen,- a passionate skier, saw 
this as the way to conquer the poles. 
He was unorthodox in expedition 
planning: he opted for lightness and 
speed. He invented a new sort of 
cook-stove, a small sleeping bag, 
warmer clothes; he even devised a 
different cuisine. He invented a 
small landing craft, and came up 
with a brilliant solution to polar 
winters in designing the Fram. As 
an oceanographer, he accurately 
predicted how a team might float 
north on current-borne ice. 


Like many priapic men he was es- 
sentially solitary, a fantasist, a loner, 
a non-sharer — though he slept 
with many women, from the 
Valkyries In his native land to the 
Duchess of Sutherland and Kath- 
leen Scott He was romancing Mrs 
Robert Falcon Scott even as her 
husband was pegging out and 
breathing his last on his homeward 
journey, writing a pathetic note to 
the faithless woman. Nansen was a 
fassy and exasperating lover, mar- 
riage and love affairs could throw 
him — later in life he begged Mrs 
Scott in vain to marry him — but he 
was dauntless in exploration. 

One of his inspired moves was to 
take two Lapps on the Greenland 
trip. Here is Huntford’s description 
of the diminutive pair entering a big 
sealskin Eskimo tent, lit by blubber 
lamps, far the first time: "Balto and 
Ravna were transfixed by what 
seemed a gruesome caricature of 
their own, customary Lapp life in the 
kata . or akin tent, at home. They 
were prepared — ■ just — to tolerate 
tile fact that the Eskimos went about 
naked indoors. They even swallowed 
their revulsion when it emerged that 
their hosts washed in urine — chem- 
ically a sound idea, incidentally, be- 
cause urine dissolves fat: and soap, 
here, was still unknown. But when a 
nursing mother entered the tent, 
completely disrobed, and proceeded 
I to suckle her child on all fours, like 
an animal, that was too much even 
I for the Lapps, and they too hurried 
into tile open air." 

The Age of Discovery ended with 
the attainment of the South Pole. 
The trouble with exploration firsts is 
that they are nearly always gener- 
ated by the meanest and narrowest 
demands of nationalism. Every 
country needs heroes. The fragile 
and feminine Scott that Huntford 
described in a previous biography 
fitted the bill as a battler against the 
odds, and Scott’s failure is much 
more clearly remembered aa an icon 
of struggle than Amundsen’s suc- 
cess. Norway, emerging from Swe- 


Bomb voyage among the ten-pound poms 


Acts of Mutiny 
by Derek Beavan 
Fourth Estate 280pp £1 4.99 


AA of a ship’s voyage from Britain 
to Australia in the fifties, plays with 
naval metaphors throughout: the 
knots in the tongue ('left over right, 
tuck under") and narrative naviga- 
tion, discipline and “holding the 
line". like the best seagoing yarns, 
from those of the Argonaut and the 
Ardent Mariner to Golding’s Rites 
Of Passage, Derek Beaven'a vessel, 
the Armorica, becomes a closed mi- 
crocosm of society, as it passes from 
the Bay of Biscay, to the Mediter- 
ranean, Suez, Colombo. Using the 
Menaes-MacMillan pact, whereby 
| English emigrants maintained a 
f “white Australia" in return for 
nuclear test-sites in the bush, as his 
historical backdrop, Beaven's seo 
ond novel is a dark comedy of man- 
ners and military sophistry. 

His deliberately unreliable narra- 
tor is a cliild, Ralph, whose "glitter- 
ing, dangerous” memory and 
inventive imagination is used to re- 
call the long voyage: he Is full of fan- 
tasies of stowaways, commies, and I 
nuclear fallout, and is seen as an an- 
iwyance by other passengers. Of his I 


gibberish — later seen as highly 
prescient — one character says: 
"Some of it sounded like a re- 
hearsed speech, as if he had manip- 
ulated the conversation round to his 
subject.” 

On board is his mother, Erica, 
who has run away from his father 
with the charming American, Mr 
Chaun toyman; there’s also Robert 
Kettle, a scientist with the nuclear 
industry. He is romancing Peony 
Kendrick, who is sailing out to join 
her husband in Adelaide. Mao here 
are the oversexed colonials, Cheryl 
and Lucas, the very proper Cootes 
couple, and a steerage deck, fall of 
poor emigrants paying £10 to start a 
new life in Australia. 

The symphony of voices is beauti- 
fully harmonic, and although there's 
a knowing, gently satirical edge to 
the portrayals, they ring very true. 
Of Ralph's father, a naval man who 
had been at war, Beaven writes: “He 
shrugged off any approach of emo- 
tion with grim clowning. He used 
that particular baby-talk larded with 
back-slang, wliich tends to lurk in 
die Navy." 

The novel becomes politicised 
when Ralph finds out about the 
nuclear cargo, and this "Leviathan" 
haunts ancF radiates through the 
dark ending. “There's strontium-90 
in the milk. I know what that is. My 


dad told me. It’s fallout" Ralph’s 
mind races with the danger of what 
is stowed on board. Through his 
hints and interjections, the passen- 
gers demand the truth from die 
heavy-handed military, still talking 
about “strategy". Over the Armorica 
hovers this mystery, like the 
"steely-eyed albatross, riding empty 
air above toe mainmast head". 

With Penny’s emancipation, 
Robert’s Impassioned plea for mili- 
tary honesty, and the receding, if 
imaginary post-war Innocence, the 
voyage represents a mutiny against 
the old order of things. 

Beaven lyrically evokes the ports 
and passages, the equatorial cross- 
ing: "the westward passage", by the 
southern tip of the Americas, was 
the Horn. That is “a monster whose 
teeth are giant waves, and whose re- 
frigerated breath loads spars, masts 
and rigging top heavy with ice, 
bursts Bails, breaks hearts". His 
dialogue is so right somehow, and 
entirely surprising in toe way char- 
acters mouth toe narration on 
Ralph’s behalf. The story seeps out 
slowly through them and through 
Ralph’s confused interruptions, 
questions, and memory. 

'Tom", as the other children call 
him, becomes the paranoid narrator 
whose conspiracy theories come 
true: there Is no official record of 


den’s shadow in the last decades of 
toe 19th century, needed heroes. 
Nansen was willing and he was well- 
equipped. He was pliysically strong, 
a true athlete, an intellectual, a 
sciential; he wa9 handsome and 
humane, he was well read — loved 
Goethe, spoke English well. He was 
something of an Anglophile. 

That he was a legend In his own 
time made him more attractive to 
the ladies and got him invited to San- 
dringham where he hobnobbed with 
King Edward VII (and noted with 
hot eyes that Mrs Keppel was in 
residence, as well as Queen Alexan- 
dra); he played bridge with the 
Queen of Spain and hia own Queen 
Maud and the Duke of Alva; and he 
went farther — paddled palms and 
pinched fingers with Queen Maud. 
"Now don't you go and fall in love 
with Queen Maud!" Nansen's first 
wife wrote from Norway. 

S ECONDED to serve as a 
diplomat — he dealt directly 
with Lenin, who instructed 
his cronies, “Be extremely polite to 
Nansen, extremely insolent to Wil- 
son, Lloyd George and Clemenceau" 
— Nansen was never less than a 
hero. But as he grew more famous 
he became ever more distracted 
and sad. 

Because of Nansen's many ac- 
complishments, Huntford sees him 
as approaching the “Renaissance 
ideal of the universal man”. I don’t 
think that is pushing it at nil, be- 
cause it is clear that Nansen suc- 
ceeded — as so many people do — 
precisely because of the weak- 
nesses in his character, not just his 
impatience and his questionable 
leadership qualities, but also his 
fear, for fear is a necessity that pre- 
vents the best explorers from being 
foolhardy. Nansen saw himself ns 
Faustian, and Huntford adumbrates 
his contradictions with admirable 
force, making this a hugely satisfy- 
ing biography of a “d riven and 
tormented man who, in spite of his 
triumphs, felt strangely unfqlfilled’’. 

If you would like to order a copy of 
Nansen at the special price of £20, 
contact the Guardian Culture Shop 


the Armorica, "not with the ship- 
ping company, nor with Lloyd’s, nor 
with the Maritime Museum at 
Greenwich". The reader is never 
certain whether this is cover-up or 
false memory. Ralph implies a more 
sinister union with his father than a 
naval fraternity; but the abuse is 
only implied by metaphor and eu- 
phemism, and by the one line from 
the Bible that Ralph can remember 
"1 am that leviathan whom thou hast 
made to take his pastime therein." 
The violence Penny experiences at 
the hands of her husband Isn’t 
described, only remembered, so the 
narrative appears unstable, bril- 
liantly evasive. “Memory can play 
us false," Beaven writes, 

This is a difficult, clever and con- 
voluted novel. A. running commen- 
tary on posteolonialisra, it teases 
ideas out of the characters. The anti- 
war element is as powerful as Voh- 
negut’s Slaughterhouse 5, without 
even seeming earnest. The 
metaphors are over-egged (tele- 
vision reception "as unstable as the 
grasshoppers pn BostaU Heath"), 
but it Is an absorbing romance 
throughout It would make a su- 
perbly exotic, political film, When, t 
inevitably, disaster strikes, the 
scenes are so orchestrated that toe 1 
grand design, the sinister conspfo 
acy, is complete, even if it is only in 
Ralph’s imagination, , and .the ship 
and its crew Hit the rocks' pf toe . 
nuclear age. ‘ “ ' 
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conquest, the pursuit of power, and 
toe conduct of foreign policy. 

But Hevsh supplies the raw mate- 
rial that substantiates that case as 
never before — and raw material it 
is. According to the secret service 
aides joined JFK at the White House 
pool for daily skinny-dipping par- 
ties. Prostitutes were imported to 
IiJa hotel rooms when he travelled, 
raising concerns for his safety. 

The hazards were real. JFK con- 
tracted a crippling variety of vene- 
real diseases. One of his mistresses 
was a suspected East German spy, 
who had to be spirited out of the 
country and handsomely paid off. 
JFK narrowly escaped from being 
drawn into toe Profumo scandal. 

There are, to be sure, some 
minor incongruities. Hersli relates 
one anecdote about a sc-cret service 
agent having to prevent toe First 
Lady from breaking up the fan at 
the White House swimming pool. 
Later in the book, Hersh describes 
Jackie Kennedy's strenuous efforts 
to avoid catching her husband in 
action. When it comes to toe major 
foreign policy episodes — the Bay 
of Pigs, the Berlin crisis, the Cuban 

_ missile crisis and Vietnam — Hersh 

Hersh'a assault has enraged lota of Americans who still cherish memories of JFK is out of his depth. There is more to 

these episodes than his monochro- 

HJf I* __ __ — m m mlm. — — matic Vales of a president wiling to 
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of their marriage. Then, just after 
Christmas, Michael Kennedy died 
by crashing into a tree while playing 
ski-fbotball in Colorado. 


H ERSH does hyperventilate a 
bit when he gets into toe 
tastier details of JFK’s sex- 
ual excesses, which he offers on toe 
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President'. party-girl named Durie Malcolm in 
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Cricket First Test: West Indies v England 


Pitch stops play 

after only an hour 


Matthew Engel 
in Kingston, Jamaica 


T HE opening Teat of Eng- 
land’s tour of the West Indies 
ended in sensational and un- 
paraUeled circumstances 66 min- 
utes after it began on Thursday last 
week when the umpires abandoned 
the match because the pilch was 
dangerous. 

England were in familiar trouble 
at 17 for three, and the batsmen had 
already been hit six times in 10 
overs by the West Indian fast 
bowlers. 

However, there was unanimous 
agreement that this was not the old 
story of English incompetence and 
West Indian brilliance. Any incom- 
petence belonged to officials from 
the Jamaica Cricket Board, who de- 
cided to re-lay the whole squnre at 
the Sabina Park ground just six 
months ago. with disastrous results. 

The ball kept hitting cracks, and 
flying in unpredictable directions. 
Forhmately, physical damage was 
confined to a few bruises. However, 
the financial loss to the West Indinn 
Cricket Board cuuld run close to 
$1.6 million once they linve 
refunded spectators and the broad- 
casters who paid for rights. 

Under the Laws of Cricket, um- 
pires have full jurisdiction over the 


fitness of the ground. After Alec 
Stewart had been hit for the third 
time, Mike Atherton came on to the 
field, and conferred with the oppos- 
ing captain Brian Lara, who agreed 
the pitch was unfit for play. 

As discussions continued, the 
boogie box played a Wallers song. 
Tm A Cultin' Razor, Don't Touch 
My Sides, Tm Dangerous." It was 
obvious that play could not con- 
tinue, although it took an hour of 
consultations, involving Interna- 
tional Cricket Council officials in 
London, before the game was offi- 
cially called off. 

That was an easy decision. The 
problem that remained unresolved 
was what happens next. Both teams 
are anxious to play a five-Test 
series, as are the West Indies board, 
who are already perilously close to 
bankruptcy. 

It was confirmed later that an 
extra Test would be played in Port 
of Spain. Trinidad, starting this 
week, eight days before the sched- 
uled second Test at the same venue. 

There was no precedent for the 
abandonment of the match in 121 
years of Test cricket, though a one- 
day international in India suffered 
the same fate last year, and there 
have been other rare cases in first- 
class cricket. Two years ago, an 
England tour game in Paarl, South 



Fierce delivery . . . Atherton evades the first ball photo rebecca n 


Africa, finished a day early because 
the dead pitch had made the contest 
too boring. 

The decision to abandon the 
match was accepted with remark- 
able calm by the hundreds of Eng- 
lish spectators who had flown out. 


the thousands of Jamaicans on the 
ground and, above all, the players. 

Alee Stewart pointed lo his 
bruises and said simply: "If it hail 
gone on much longer 1*1 hnvc 
kinked like a lady who's just u|V 
penred in a French court." 


Shambles means two Tests in Trinidad 


MlkaSelveyln Kingston 


T HE ABANDONMENT of the 
first Test was not a decision 
taken lightly but with life and 
limb threatened — and the certain 
knowledge that the horrendous 
conditions would only get worse — 
it was inevitable. It had the foil ac- 
cord of everyone, players and offi- 
cials alike. 

For the West Indies Cricket 
Board and for the game in general it 
is a huge embarrassment at a time 
when the very existence of 
Caribbean cricket is under threat. 

Both the West Indies board, not 
least because of the financial loss 
that the decision to abandon entails, 
and its English counterpart were 
keen that the series should be con- 
tested over five matches. No sur- 
face could be prepared at Sabina 
Park, however, and there is no 
oilier suitable venue in Jamaica. So 
the- Queen's Park Oval in Port of 
Spain will soon have a niche 
annals as the vetuie for a Test dou- 
ble-header 

The abandonment came after 
Courtney Walsh and Curtly Am- 
brose had bowled only 10 overs and 
one ball of high pace on a surface 
that had started the day looking like a 
crumpled tablecloth and, by the time 
the players departed with England 
battered, bruised and 17 for three, 
had begun to disintegrate as well. 

Six rimes the England physio- 
therapist Wayne Morton sprinted 
1 on to the field to treat English bats- 
men as the ball repeatedly reared 
from a length and struck hands or 
body. It was a miracle, or rather a 
tribute to the resilience of modern 
equipment, that no serious damage 
was done, although later Graham 
1 Thorpe went for an X-ray on his 


right hand. As early as the third 
over the senior umpire, the Indian 
Srini Venkataragh avan. was in 
walkie-talkie contact with Barry Jar- 
man, the International Cricket 
Council match referee, expressing 
his concern about the state of the 
pitch, and he had a number of sub- 
sequent conversations. 

Eventually, at the instigation of 
Alec Stewart, the England captain 
Mike Atherton pome on to discuss 
the matter with his counterpart 
Brian Lara. Jarman himself then 
appeared in the middle and after dis- 
cussions with Venkat, the other um- 
pire Steve Bucknor and both 
captains, the England batsmen, 
Stewart and Thorpe, walked off, fol- 
lowed by the West Indies team. 

'The pitch was not up to stan- 
dard," said Jarman. "In fact it was 
nowhere near standard. The um- 
pires had been in constant touch 
with me. I told them that [thought it 
was horrific but it was down to them 
to decide." 

Atherton for his part said that his 
prime consideration had been the 


the well-being of the players. “I 
knew what wa9 going through 
Venkat'8 mind," he said, “and felt 
that the safety of the players was 
paramount. Brian Lara was totally 
supportive." 

There have been pitches as bad 
in the past, among them the strip for 
the tour pipe-opener in Montego 
Bay three weeks ago, but not In a 
Test and certainly not with some of 
the finest and fastest bowlers in his- 
tory operating on it. 

Nobody who saw the pitch be- 
forehand — apart from a sadly de- 
luded Jamaica Cricket Board — was 
under any illusion as to the type of 
surface this was going to be. not 
least because it is a sibling of that 
aforementioned dreadful pitch pro- 
duced for England's game against 
Jamaica at Jarrett Park. 

According to Jackie Hendricks, 
the Jamaica board’s president, the 
old Sabina Park pitch had lost its 
pace and become too slow and low. 
So at the end of October, clay was 
brought In from the centre of the . 
island and the whole square reiaid. 



Dangerous thoughts . . . Atherton puts his point of view to the match 
referee Barry Jarman, the two umpires and Lara photo, clive mason 


Significantly both this pilch and 
the one at Jarrett Park were reiaid 
under the supervision of the Sabina 
Park groundsman Charlie Joseph. 
He and the board’9 chief executive 
George Prescod, who hnd overall 
responsibility for the Test pilch, can 
be expected to be called to account. 

There was turmoil even before 
play started. England's best-laid 
plans were thrown into confusion by 
an Illness to Jack Russell, who was 
suffering from sickness and dia- 
rrhoea, brought on, perhaps, by a 
glance at the pitch. So the gauntlets 
once again were handed to Stewart, 
and Mark Butcher, whose last in- 
nings was at Canterbury on Septem- 
ber 20. came in, much to his 
subsequent regret, to bat at three. 

West Indies also made late 
changes, omitting first of all 
Franklyn Rose and Ian Bishop be- 
fore replacing Mervyn Dillon with 
Bishop. Atherton won the toss and 
had no real option but to bat first. 

It was the last semblance of nor- 
mality to the day. When die stumps 
were pulled, Atherton* Butcher and 
Nasser Hussain were already back 
in the pavilion and Stewart had bat- 
tled through for one of the great un- 
beaten nines of all time, so much so 
that he could scarcely contain his 
grin later. - ■ • 

It was not the day’s first delivery 
nor even the first few balls that gave 
a full picture of the pitch’s iniquity. 
But by the time Venkat had cranked 
up hisJntercora for .the first time at 
the end of the third, over, nobody 
could be in any doubt,- .- r . 
• Former England batsman Geof- 
frey Boycott has been axed front his 
role as a BBC commentator on the’ 
| tour, pending the outcome of his ap- 
peal against a conviction in ■ France 
for assaulting hik ex-girlfriend, 


England A’s I 
Sri Lanka tour' 1 
is cut short 


A FTER three weeks of virtual 
/^inactivity followed by a week 
of high anxiety, England A finafy ; 
reached the business part of the 
tour. Three successive Tests, 
quickly followed by three one- 
day internationals, form the 
truncated itinerary that will no* 
see them leave Sri Lanka 10 
daya earlier than planned. 

The revised schedule waa 
agreed in the wake of last 
month’s bomb explosion in 
Kandy, which has resulted In the 
second Test being switched to 
Matara in the south. When the 
England party arrived at their 
isolated base near Dambullflin 

the middle of the Island, eogerto ullm m , reuet ana 

nsaure families that all was ml, Korda, and a little guilt in 
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Tennis Australian Open 


Korda serves up the punchline 


Stephan Blerley In Melbourne 


B ACK in communist times 
there was a joke that Czecho- 
slovakia had the largest cow 
in the world because its head was in 
Prague and it was milked in 
Moscow. And In tennis it had the 
tallest player in the world because 
Petr Korda's head was perpetually 
in (he clouds while his feet were for- 
ever sinking in the quagmire. 

Czechoslovakia ha9 gone, and so 
have the jokes at the old Soviet 
Union's expense, but until last Sun- 
day Korda's name was still prone to 
the sly dig. He had, after all, a long 
record of under-achievement 
So when he won the Australian 
Open here, beating a dispirited 
Mircelo Rios of Chile 6-2, 6-2, 6-2. 
there was immeasurable relief and 


they found that a lightning strike 
had reduced telecom facilities at 
the hotel to one cellular phone 
with exorbitant rates. 

Weil, as they say in these 
parts, "Prasniakfl" (no worries). 
The first four-day Test began 
here last Friday. There are few 
home comforts on this ground 
although (lie backdrop of 
Elephunt Rock is a stunning 
compensation - Winding, in 
fiict. when the sun reaches its 
peak in the afternoon. 

England have become so 
obsessed with sufety during their 
stay in Sri Lanka that It should 
come as no surprise that U has 
permeated through lo their 
cricket They ground out 202 for 
four in 94 overs on the opening 
day — hardly the 9tuff of legend 
But the logic of their approach 
was difficult to challenge. 

A dry, perhaps unprepared 
pitch turned from the outaet, 
encouraging the belief that If 
England could bat for the beat 
part of two doyB their spinners 
might cause havoc later. 

Nick Knight scored 85 in ortt 
five hours, an innings of self- 
denial which served his team 
well. Darren Maddymadea 
competent hnlf-ceutury before 
allowing n top-spiimer to at™* 
his off-stump. 

Mark Ealham ended the day 
on an unbeaten 30 and then 
went on to add another 57 too 

total, and his partnership win 
Ben HolUoake brought 1 10 
in 32 overs. HolUoake was out 
for 67 and the England lnnfojP 
closed on 385. At stumps, Sri 
Lanka had made 105 for the 
of two wickets. 

On the penultimate day, 
England were fruslrated bye" 
unbeaten ninth-wicket par® 
ship between Mario VUlave^* 8 


flihose who suspected he might con- 
jure up some unexpected way of los- 
ing. 

But on this occasion the force 
«as with him from the opening 
round. Korda, who turned 30 during 
the tournament, had announced 
this would probably he his final year 
in the game, and with that declara- 
| too he seemed to shed every cloy- 
it? weight from his shoulders and 
«Houbt from his mind. 

, When die defending champion 
1 Ptfc Sampras fell to Slovakia's Karol 
fon-ra, Korda’s path to the final was 
i*ar. It appeared he could only beat 
himself, and after he defeated 
fears be spent "the worst 48 hours 
j'^ny life". Kordn added: “I was so 
I & rous 1 could not eat on Saturday." 
i^wlby the morning of the match lie 
resolved lo be positive and ag- 
1 ttowre. "U was as if all the- pieces 
■'•'toe mosaic came together." 
Whatever Korda might hnvc been 
'oinking his supporters were put 
wough the wringer in his opening 
S™ 16 - IVo glorious passes 
forehand and backhand 
^followed by u wild smash, a 
'Wiand error, and n double-fault. 



Football results and tables 


FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP: 

Arsenal 3, Southampton 0: Aston Villa 0, 
Newcastle 1 ; Bolton Wanderers i , Coventry 6: 
Chelsea 2, Barnsley O, Crystal Pataca 0. Leeds 
Uld 2; Derby County 2. Tottenham i ; Uvopool 
0. Blackburn 0: Manchester Uld 0, Leicester 1 ; 
Shell Wed 1 , Wimbledon 1 . 

NATIONWIDE FOOTBALL LEAGUE! 
Division Oner 

Chariton 0. BuryO; Crewe 1, Norwich 0; 
Huddersfield 0. Swindon O; Ipswich 2. 


Kkport 2. QPR 0; Stoke I , Middlesbrough 
Sunderland A, Pon Vale 2 ; T ranmere 0, Man 


yO.WoVesO.WBAl. 


Irtstol City 1, Wrexham 1; Burnley 7, York 
Carlisle o, Wycombe 0; Chesterfield 0, 
ilford i; Gillingham 1 . Bristol R i; Grimsby 
Futam 1 : Luton 1 . Bournemouth 2; 


A victorious Korda throws his racket to the crowd photo, rick stevens 


Rios had break-point, and the Korda 
contingent could barely watch. 

If only they could have tapped 
into his mind they would not have 
fretted in the leasL “I was not all 
nervous OK. 1 missed a couple of 
shot9 but that was because of an un- 
lucky bounce and me wanting to be 
positive." 

What had been somewhat over- 
looked in the equation was that 
Rios, eight years younger than 
Korda, has also been prone to 
collapse in a heap at critical times. 

“I felt tired and mis-hit too many 
balls." said Rios. I think your body 
relaxes a bit after a semi final, and 
then you have to force it." As Rios 
forced, and missed, so his confi- 
dence dwindled. By the third set lie 
apiiearcd to shrink. 

Korda believed the key was ids 
serve. Indeed he lost it once, while 
Rios was able to hold his serve five 
times out of 12. “I knew 1 was a bet- 
tor fighter, and I knew he sometimes 
gives up," said Korda, who at the end 
sunk to his knees in a position of 
prayer, rather as Bjorn Borg used to. 

Inter came the scissor-kicks, a 


cartwheel and a rush into the 
crowd to embrace his wife. Regina, 
and to lift his daughter, Jessica. And 
later still he paid a moving tribute to 
his father, Petr — "the man who put 
tennis in my hands". 

On Monday Korda woke up 
$400,000 richer and ranked No 2 be- 
hind Sampras. He also woke up as a 
Grand Slam winner — at last a true 
reflection of his talents. 

One winner the world may see a 
little less of this year is Martina 
Hingis. The 17-year-old Czech-born 
Swiss, who retained the women's 
title with a 6-3, 6-3 victory over 
Spain’s Conchila Martinez, intends 
lo cut her schedule, ami spend 
more time riding her horses. 

last Sunday she flew to Tokyo for 
the Toray Pan Pacific Open, but after 
that there will be no more tennis until 
March when she will compete again 
at Indian Wells and Ivey Biscnyne. 

“i was really tired at the end of 
last year and played just too much. I 
always knew that this year the pres- 
sures would be greater so I need tu 
regulate the tournaments a little 
more carefully," Hingis said. 


Northampton 0. Oldham 0; Southend 0, 
Mllwad 0; WabaD 1 , Preston i . 


Division Threes 

Barrel 2. Cambridge O; Darlington 1 , Brighton 


Chester i; Swansea 1 , Macclesfield i ; Torquay 


BELL'8 SCOTTISH LEAQUE: 

Premier Division: 

Celtic 3. Aberdeen i . Dxitarmiins 3. Kilmarnock 
its 2. Dundee U 0; Motherwell 6. 
Hibernian 2; St Johnstone 2. Rangers 0. 

First Division: 


Second Division: 


LOuwnolSth i.irwewassC 


Cowdenbeath -1. Ross Co 0, Berwic*. 0 


FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 


Chelse.i 24 14 3 7 52 25 46 

BliKVDuni 24 12 & P 44 24 46 

Liverpool 24 13 fe 5 39 It* 46 

Arsenal 23 11 8 -1 12 26 41 

Derby 24 11 6 7 39 30 39 

Leeds 24 11 6 a 34 27 38 

West Ham 24 n an 36 35 35 
Leicester 24 8 9 7 27 22 33 

Newcastle 24 9 6 10 25 29 32 

Shelf Wed 24 8 8 10 37 47 3D 

12 26 33 28 


foods Diary Shiv Sharma 


First blood to Arsenal and Liverpool 

ARSENAL and Liverpool moved 
YY step closer to «> 


_ Wembley 
Cun k*" l ^ °* l ^ e Coca-Cola 
«P t>y beating Chelsea and Mld- 
fcK gb , re3pective, y in the first 
« r two-leg 9emi final matches. 

; , c Overmare was Arsenal's 
I 2u? Jwmphed over their 
fin,™*' 1 5' 1 at %hbury. The 
I fired the Gunners ahead 


and Dinuka Hettiarachcbl i 
put on 45 runs and MpwJJ 
side to a total of 341 fo* 
pair batted for 17 overs 
home side bad lost four 
for 42. With just one day 'W* 
match waa heading for » drflj' 

• In Adelaide, MarkWau#^ 

an unbeaten centoryfo /aro 

Australia a draw in the flnaj 
match of the three-Testsery* 
against South Africa* ensuring 
1-0 win for Australia! SoW* 
Africa scored 517 and IV -q 
; declared. Australia jlj 

in toefrfirat innings 

!no), then ground'oirt foe 

the last day with 227 for 7 <» 
iWaugh lXSno). 


‘IIOk bmch to 


second. Mark Hughes came 
' head a goal back on 


®n *ffi'li Liverp,>o1 1 1811 10 001118 
Ch' l P 5° „ def ™‘ Middles- 
iton ,h“ : ? au l Merson put the vis- 
fcleaiU^ ln , 29t h minute, but 
- - *?! short-lived aa Liverpool 

— d i le h Redkmpp quickly 

drive inirwu ke ■“d 8 ferocious 

w «.Rob&° P , COrner ^ 25 
««*»., 5 Fo »!er, who missed a 
Ve chances, finally 

from ? 

fik Cun*u!i[| 0 ^ thfe season's Coca- 

ip after a! % the Ue , fe 

^Paicn k J “ e move foUowk a 


season England’s Coca-Cola Cup 
winners would not be eligible, The 
loss of the European place led fo 
talk of Premiership clubB pulling out 
of the domestic cup. Uefa had origi- 
nally taken away the European 
place as punishment for the Premier 
League refusing to slim itself down 
from 20 to 18 clubs. 


team rounded off a . successful 
tour of Australia by beating the 
hosts, the world and Olympic cham- 
pions, 4-2 in the second Test at 
Perth. The visitors won every one of 
their matches except the first Test 
in which they went down 1-0. 


R OBERT HOWLEY has been ap- 
pointed as the new Wales 
Rugby Union captain for the game 
agalnstTtaly op February 7. Hawley 
: takes over the reins from Gwyn 
; Jones, who has retired from the 
'.game after Buffering serious neck 
and spinal injuries. Scotland 'mean- 
while saw top management changes 
after Richie pixori resigned as head 
coach following die defeat by 'the 


Italians last month. Scotland have 
reverted to the LlonB coaches Jim 
Teller and Ian McGeechan for the 
opening match of the Five Nations 
Championship on Saturday. The 
new appointments mean that 
changes may be made to the 23-man 
squad to be 'announced for the 
match against Ireland in Dublin on 
! Saturday. 


Division Two 


24 8 9 9 28 


Aston Villa 24 

Wimbledon 23 

Crystal Pnloca 24 


5 8 II 21 34 23 


Barnsley 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
Division One 


3 15 20 59 *1 


Bradford 

Norwich 

Ipawfch 


0 0 47 20 87 
7 6 46 26 SB 


29 11 10 8 30 22 43 

30 12 7 11 34 41 43 

30 10 11 9 32 32 41 

29 11 0 12 29 41 39 

28 9 11 8 36 30 36 


S PENCER OLIVER, the unde- 
feated European superban- 


rice Benichou in London. 


The previous highest prjee. for i 


Oxford Uld 29 0 6 14 38 43 33 

OPR 29 8 9 12 30 43 33 

Si oka 29 8 8 13 30 44 32 

Huddersfield 29 7 9 13 31 41 30 

Man City 29 7 8 14 33 34 29 

Port Vale 28 8 6 16 33 46 29 

Tranmere .27 6 0 12 28 34 27 

Bury 29 A 14 11 26.38 28 

Portsmouth 28 6 6 16 31 46 24 


0 43 31 46 


27 11 9 7 37 24 42 


7 27 24 41 

9 36 31 40 

G Brigham 29 10 9 10 38 39 39 

28 11 0 11 33 35 39 

29 0 11 9 38 39 3S 

28 9 11 8 33 34 38 

27 10 7 10 31 32 37 

29 10 6 13 30 46 38 

28 10 5 13 42 44 30 


Bumtey £9 7 9 13 33 39 30 

Brentford 30 7 9 14 32 51 30 

Plymouth 29 0 10 13 38 45 28 

Southend 30 7 7 18 30 65 88 

Division Three 

N0tt9 County 30 19 8 3 53 39 SB 
Peterborough 29 14 10 5 53 29 02 
Barnet 30 15 7 8 4 4 32 02 

7 9 49 4-2 40 


Macclesfield 30 13 10 7 

Chester 30 14 a lO 42 35 48 

Rotherham 30 12 11 7 48 39 47 

Torquay 30 13 Q 9 42 38 47 

Exeter 30 11 13 6 46 34 46 

Lincoln City 29 12 10 7 34 35 46 

Leyton Onenl 29 12 B 9 40 M 44 

Hartlepool 30 9 15 d 40 33 42 

Colchester 30 M 8 11 48 48 41 

Scunthorpe £9 11 6 i2 34 39 39 

Darlington 2 9 9 3 1 2 36 47 38 

Mansfield 28 8 IQ lO 35 33 34 


BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Premier Division 


Dundee Uld 
Dunfermline 
Motherwell 


23 0 l 10 32 30 26 
23 8 0 M 25. >3 24 


First Division 


13 28 42 16 


5 10 28 32 23 

8 10 32 40 23 

8 9 30 40 23 

0 12 27 37 21 


Second Division 


OueenolSih 20 
East R*e 21 

Forfar 20 


Sienhouaemulr 20 6 5 
Inverness Cel 20 5 7 

Brechin 20 3 8 

Third Division 

Arbroath 21 12 4 
AJtoa 20 12 1 

Ro38 County 20 10 6 


9 3 B 31 31 30 

9 3 9 30 36 30 

7 6 7 37 35 27 

6 7 8 33 33 26 

6 7 8 28 31 2B 

" 25 31 ' 


Albion 
Berwick 
Queen's Peril 


20 9 4 7 


B 37 29 22 
B 22 40 17 


6 46 28 40 

7 42 28 - 37 
6 43 24 ' 36 

30 34 


1 9 29 37 20 
\ 11 27 48 10 
Cowdenbeath 20 & 1 14 16 38 16 


| Golf Helneken Classic | 

Woosnam b!ov 

I AN WOOSNAM was blowri 

1 away in the windswept final 
round of the Helneken Classic in 
Perth, losing by one stroke to 
; his Ryder Cup team-mate, ' 

■- Thomas Bjorn of Denmark. 

, The Welshman recorded a '' 
round of 76 that included four 
bogeys In a row around the turn. 
He iplfa three -putted die 17th 
green, but even theh had n 

vs his chance 

chance to force a play-off at the 
.last when a great approach shot 
left him with a six-foot eagle putt. 

His ball Upped out hnd Bjorn 
hung on to win with a closing 
round of 74 for a total of 280, 
eight under par. The $180;000 
first prize was presented to 

Bjorn only a week after he nearly 
flew home wifii food poisoning. 
Woosnam collected 8100,000. 



